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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BIRMINGHAM.* 


R. WILLIAM HAYWOOD has written an able 
essay explaining a scheme for the future develop- 
ment of the great city of Birmingham, which, 
by the inclusion of Greater Birmingham, is now 
one of the three greatest municipalities in the 

United Kingdom. Few towns of any size have been more 
nevlected than Birmingham in the past, but few, if any, are dis- 
tinguished by greater public spirit or more vigorous civic life ; in 
addition to which, the fact that it has formed the centre ofa great 
area of national activity durmg the war, which has brought 


. greater prosperity to a large section of its citizens, will doubtless 


incline its public-spirited governmental departments to take wide 
views of their responsibilities and duties in the coming era of 
peace. Birmingham, as it is, can hardly be said to be attractive ; 
its streets are often narrow and tortuous, its public buildings are 
badly placed, the atmosphere is often charged with the smoke 
arising from its manufacturing activities, and it is approached 
from the north through the Black Country—a veritable Inferno 
which is only equalled by the distressing surroundings of Arnold 
Bennett’s “‘ Five Towns,” or by some of the South Lancashire 
urban districts. Its diversities of level, considerable as they are, 
have not been utilized in its lay-out, while few towns have been 
more disfigured by railway approaches, which in places cut the 
centre of the town into two parts with awkward and devious 
communications between them. 

In the introduction, Mr. Neville Chamberlain points out 
that the Town Planning Committee has been steadily working 
out a new plan of the old city, while the Public Works Committee 
have pointed out the need of wider arterial roads and for the 
first time in the history of the Corporation a definite policy has 
been adopted, which will in time give transit facilities enjoyed 
by no other town in the country. The growth of the city will 
hecessitate more accommodation than can be provided on 
existing sites, and a part of Mr. Haywood’s proposals is to form 
a great new centre by developing the area bounded by Easy-row, 
Summer-row, the Parade on the north and east, while the south 
and west sides of the space so formed are bounded by new streets 
which approximate to the alignment of Broad-street and King 
Edward-street. From the south-western apex of this space 
another new road connects it to Great Tindall-street, which is 
continued by a new road to Rotten Park Reservoir, which it is 
Suggested should form a pleasure area for the city. Another 
section of the essay develops the idea of a People’s Hall, plans 
of which are given, and which occupies the central position of a 
large circus, to be formed at the junction of Corporation-street, 
Lancaster-street, Stafford-street, and Steelhouse-lane, adjacent 
to the Birmingham Hospital. © 

An important section of the essay deals with aclearly thought- 
out scheme for the improvement of New-street Station, which 
at present constitutes a barrier between two portions of the city, 
not by reconstructing the station but by planning a large hall 
for general purposes on a portion of the road which now cuts 
the station into two. In this position it would be equally 
avaliable for the L. & N. W. R. and Midland Railway, and by 
flooring over the two areas on each side a large forecourt of 3,900 
_ re val ds in area is obtained, having entrances at three points. 
/ is this forecourt stretches a passenger loggia for arrival and 

Sparture, from the centre of which the booking hall is entered, 
ugeaze being taken direct from the loggia to the train or cloak 


— 


“a a The Development of Birmingham.” An Essay, with Designs and 
Nevilic 7" > by William Haywood, ¥.R.1.B.A., and an Introduction by 
Chamberlain, J.P. ~ Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd., Birmingham. 











room by means of lifts or existing subways. The main booking 
hall, 220 ft. long by 45 ft., is 14 ft. below the entrance court, or 
practically the same level as the existing bridge ; while at the 
street level, and approached from the entrance hall, are the 
offices of the two companies. As these offices and the ticket office 
are fitted between the columns and trusses of the great roof 
over the tracks, the structure is left intact and a great deal of 
the necessary accommodation is obtained without encroaching 
on the floor area of the booking hall. As a relief to prevent. 
traffic congestion, a second bridge is designed between Naviga- 
tion-street and Hill-street, approached by stairs at each end 

and passing the main booking halls at a common level; it is 

situated immediately below the loggia to the forecourt and 

communicates with each of the existing platforms as the present 

bridge does. If used in conjunction with the latter, it would 

effectively split up and relieve the present overcrowding, or 

alternatively either bridge can be used exclusively for station 

or public traffic with a similar result. 

The Civic Centre is designed to afford sites for a cathedral, 
natural history museum, war museum and memorial, an opera 
house, extensions to the Library and of Mason’s College, a hall for 
Consulates, a new post office, a hall of machinery, all dominated 
by the new municipal buildings arranged in the familiar 
form of the American sky-scraper. We agree with the author 
in his view that a municipal building may fitly take this form 
as it provides an immense amount of accommodation in a 
limited site area, while the form is not only imposing, but useful 
to the last inch of its capacity. The sky-scraper per se is not 
ugly, but it should be so placed as to give fitting emphasis to 
a general scheme of lower buildings. The legislation recently 
introduced in New York provides for what may be termed 
the orderly placing of very tall buildings and might well form 
a precedent for building by-laws on similar lines in some of our 
great towns. Without going so far as Mr. Pennell does in his 
admiration of the effect of the sky-scrapers of New York, we 
are far from thinking the widely expressed objection to them 
here is well founded, but, like the notes in a musical expression, 
they should form a part of a harmonious composition. The 
People’s Hall shown by Mr. Haywood is a well-thought-out 
composition comprising a bathing establishment ; the Rotunda, 
a large hall for general assembly, where orchestral music could 
be given every day ; a cinema, a number of halls for concerts, 
lectures, variety entertainments and public meetings, and 
a gymnasium, as well as arcades with shops and other acces- 
sories. Both in the planning of this and the pleasure gardens, 
which include zoological gardens, aquarium, stadium, band- 
stand, and other accommodation, the author has shown his skill 
in design, while the detailed plans he has given of different 
road improvements in various parts of the city show that he 
has given very careful attention to practical points. 

The essay is a very creditable and useful one, and shows 
what a force an architect still may be if used for the service of 
the community to which he belongs. Though we can hardly 
expect that the authorities of Birmingham will adopt the scheme 
in its entirety, it is not too much to say that the planning of 
future Birmingham must be the gainer for the thought and 
service which Mr. Haywood has dedicated to it. We have only 
one criticism to make, which is that the general plan showing 
improvements should have been-superimposed in the form of 
a tracing over the plan given of Central Birmingham as it now 
exists. We may add that the proposals deal with the 
central area of the city only. 
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NOTES. 


THE President and Hon. Sec. 
of the R.I.B.A. have addressed 
a letter to the Times protest- 
ing against the proposal to 
demolish St. Olave’s, Southwark ;_ but, 
while we sympathise with them, we feel 
that it would be far better to approach 
the ecclesiastical authorities and try 
to come to a general agreement on the 
subject of the old historic churches of 
London and their future. Some must 
undoubtedly go, others as undoubtedly 
should be retained, even where the con- 
gregations do not justify it on practical 
grounds, because of their architectural 
and historical value to the community. 
We might mention among the churches 
which might without much loss to anyone 
be demolished, All Hallows, Lombard- 
street. It stands at the junction of two 
important thoroughfares on a site of 
immense value, which cannot be deve- 
loped because of its situation. It 
possesses fine woodwork which cannot be 
seen because the church is so dark, but 
otherwise it is of small architectural 
merit. But churches like St. Vedast, 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, and many 
others must, in the interests of London 
as a whole, be preserved, whatever 
revenues their demolition might set free 
for ecclesiastical purposes. The great 
point which must be emphasised is that 
our great churches are national posses- 
sions and should not be regarded as the 
private property of the Church of Eng- 
land alone. 


St. Olave’s, 
South- 
wark. 


The Form We understand that the 


of the R.I.B.A. were consulted on 
Ministry the form which has_ been 
of Recon- issued by the Ministry of 
struction. . ? 


Reconstruction and sent to 
architects some time ago, before the reso- 
lution dealing with the after-war control 
of building was passed by a meeting at 
the Institute. This only shows how 
necessary that resolution was, for the 
committee which sanctioned the extra- 
ordinary form issued were clearly incap- 
able of understanding or appreciating the 
proposals they were asked to endorse, and 
on which their suggestions were sought. 
We have been told that the form has 
nothing to do with control, but those who 
make this statement do not seem to us to 
fully appreciate the meaning of language, 
for there would be no reason inthe enquiry 
whether the erection of a building was or 
was not to the national advantage if 
control was not in the mind of the framers 
of the form. The long and short of the 
whole matter is that our new bureaucrats 
intend willy-nilly to make the restrictions 
imposed on us during war permanent if 
they can, in order that they may have 
more offices to give away and more scope 
for the new Socialism which is so dear to 
their hearts, and for which the over-taxed 
middle classes are intended to pay. The 
plain truth is that we badly “need a 


-which 
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few statesmen and administrators, and 
should be thankful to do without many 
politicians. 


WeE would suggest to those 





The who have not filled in the 
a form supplied by the Ministry 
Sonat of Reconstruction that they 


should either state that to do 
so is impossible, and that the R.I.B.A. are 
committed to a protest against the con- 
tinuance of the War Control of Building 
after the conclusion of peace, or that they 
should make a brief mention of building 
schemes in hand, stating that the particu- 
lars asked for cannot be accurately given 
now. We would further point out that no 
one could be discriminated against for so 
doing, since there is no obligation on any 
of us to fill in the form. If the Income 
Tax were not a sad fact, we could not be 
penalised for refusing to answer a general 
inquiry into the particulars of our in- 
comes and a Government Department 
issued forms without the legal 
sanction implied by an Act could not 
penalise those who did not care to gratify 
the statistical ardour of a Government 
Department. 


In the House of Commons 
Westminster last week, the member for 
Hall Roof. Mid Lanark very stupidly 

suggested that the repairs to 
Westminster Hall roof should be discon- 
tinued during the war. The petty 
economy and want of knowledge shown 
by such a suggestion are extraordinary, 
and we think that our legislators should 
be reminded that useful and necessary 
works have not to be stopped in either 
France or Germany during the present 
war. If economy is a great urgency, 
might not the members of the House of 
Commons forgo their little incomes of 
£400 per annum during the war unless it 
can be shown that the income is neces- 
sarv? We should probably save in this 
manner over a quarter of a million a year, 
while the sum which it is proposed to 
spend in the ensuing year on the roof of 
Westminster Hall is only £12,000. We 
may also point out that any stoppage of 
the small amount of work which can now 
be done in connection with building and 
repairs would bring trouble and destitu- 
tion to workers who are beyond military 
age and whose earnings keep their families 
from becoming a public charge. 


The As is perhaps not so widely 
Merchant known as it might be, building 
Company matters in Scotland in the 

_o burghs are still dealt with by 
Edinburgh. t1. Dean of Guild Courts, 
which are closely connected with the old 
merchant companies. The Edinburgh 
Merchant Company have issued a report 
of a Special Committee of the Company 
on the building trade of Edinburgh, in 
which attention is drawn to similar con- 
ditions in other great Scottish centres. 
The decline in building which has so 
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seriously affected housing is put down to 
the results of the Finance Act of 1(09. 
and the committee sdy that “ what 
builders and property owners woul 
appear to desire most of all is that jn 
matters of this kind there should }e ay 


entire severance from all kinds of political 
propaganda. They have no wish for 
exceptional consideration, no wish to 
escape obligations either moral or materia l, 
but a strong wish to be dealt with justly 
and fairly by men of the highest character 
whose sole aim is the communal welfare. 
who have no private interests to serve, 
and no promotion or honours to gain as 
a reward for services rendered.” The 
remedies for an unsatisfactory condition 
of things are summarised as follows : 
(a) The cancellation or amendment of 
Part 1 of the Finance Act, 1910: () the 
relief of property from some proportion of 
local rates and Imperial taxation ; (c) the 
formation of a strong national federation 
of land and property owners to watch all 
municipal or State proposals in connection 
with heritage; (d) the restoration of 
public confidence in heritable property as 
an investment and the avoidance of 
capital depreciation on existing houses by 
encouraging the building of new houses 
on economic lines; (e) the direct pay- 
ment of rates by occupiers; (/) the 
simplification of legal formalities con- 
nected with the sale, purchase and mort- 
gaging of property; (gq) the increase of 
the workers’ output ; (4) the removal of 
bureaucratic control instituted since 
the outbreak of war ; (7) the institution of 
an independent Appeal Court of experts 
apart from magistrates and council in 
connection with the assessment of rent ; 
and (7) the promotion of house ewnership 
among all classes of the population. We 
are in entire agreement with the conclu- 
sions of this important committee and 
hope they will bear fruit. 
: WE are very pleased to record 
— the fact that Major Maurice 
Webb, M.C. Webb, M.C., has been awarded 
the D.S.O. for distinguished 
services in connection with operations 
which resulted in the capture of Jeru- 
salem. All members of the architectural 
profession will be delighted that honour 
has been done to one who was for long 
associated with it, and though we under- 
stand Major Maurice Webb has resolved 
to forgo architecture in favour of @ 
military career, we feel that a distinction 
given to him is a gratification to those 
with whom he was formerly se closely 
associated... He joined the ranks instead 
of seeking a commission—as he might 
well have done—and his subsequent 
promotion has been due entirely to his 
merits as a soldier. As we have betore 
. . . ° 1 . Q 
pointed out, this period of national stress 
has resulted in some cases in enabling 
men to find their most fitting «ers 


though there are some, amonz whom 
Major Maurice Webb is one, who would 
have done credit to more than one 
avocation. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A 
MASTERPIECE BY TIEPOLO. 


Av the close of last year I had the opportunity 
in the pages of the Builder, when reviewing the 
work by Ugo Ojetti on “* Italian Monuments and 
the War.” of describing some of the protective 
measures which have been taken in Venice to 
safevuard, as far as possible, her treasures of art 
and architecture from damage or destruction 
by enemy aircraft. 

“I then showed what had been achieved in the 
case of such buildings as the Basilica of S. Marco 
and the Ducal Palace, as well as the churches 
and public monuments, and, detailed also some 
of the mischief which had already been done by 
enemy bombs to the churches of San Francesco 
della Viena (whose interior had been remodelled 
hy Sansovino and its stone facade added, in 
1568, by Andrea Palladio), in 8. Maria Formosa 
(the home of the famous S. Barbara by Palma 
Vecchio), in San Pietro di Castello, and SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, adorned with monuments of’ 
the illustrious Venetian dead. 

Since | wrote then the peril to Venice, though 
less imminent, has never ceased, and the attacks 
hy aircraft have been persistent and cruelly, 
vindictively malicious. 

In one night recently three hundred bombs 
fell upon Venice, fifteen of these having been 
aimed at the Ducal Palace. The people of 
Venice have the happy idea that when a bomb 
is about to strike their beloved city the goddess 
Fortune, who turns with the wind upon the 
Molo, draws the evil thing away till it sinks into 
the waters of the Canal; and in fact the lucky 
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escapes hitherto of many Venetian buildings 
seem to almost justify this superstition. 

For to the Venetian his city is something to be 
regarded with personal devotion; to anyone 
who was there, as I had the fortune to be, at 
the time of the reopening of the Campanile it 
was impossible to mistake this feeling of ardent 
affection. And one realises what they must have 
suffered in these last months, when the bombs 
have circled around 8. Marco, when every 
church and ancient palace has had its baptism 
of fire. 

To the damage which I have mentioned to 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, two other wounds have 
been added. The entrance door of 8. Giovanni 
Chrysostomo, dating from the fourteenth 
century, has been shattered; and one of the 
columns of San Simeone Piccolo, in its facade 
upon the Grand Canal, broken to pieces, though 
the paintings in 8. Giovanni Chrysostomo by 
Bellini and Sebastiano del Piombo had been 
luckily removed. 

We reproduce here a beautiful ceiling by the 
great Venetian master, G. B. Tiepolo, which has 
ceased to exist. It had been painted by the 
master for the Soderini in their villa, now the 
Villa Berti di Nervesa. Painted with all his 
wonted brilliancy it introduced, as a central 
motive in the- decoration, the banner of the 
Soderini, upheld by baby Loves. 

The villa was set on fire; the lovely ceiling— 
another victim of this cruel war—dropped to 
fragments and is lost. We give this interesting 
reproduction by permission of Messrs. Alfieri 
& Lacroix of, Milan. 

S. B. 


Ceiling by Tiepolo in the Villa Berti di Nervesa, near Venice. 
By. permission of Messrs. Atriert & Lacrorx. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES. 
THE HOUSE AS A HOME.* 


OBVIOUSLY every house is a home in some 
sense or other, but there is a large class of 
houses, built for state and entertainment— 
palaces rather than houses—that I feel to be 
outside the scope of my remarks this evening. 
Stafford House, Belton, Prior Park, Harewood, 
and others that will occur to you, with their 
ballrooms and chapels, their galleries, their 
army of servants, are not homes in the true 
sense of the word. A home is a house that has 
due relation to the personality of its owner and 


marks his tastes and his manner of life. Most 
unhappily, although our dearest aspiration 


may be to possess a house built by ourselves, 
perhaps ninety per cent. of us have to live in 
ready-made houses standing in grim rows, 
endless and alike—expressing very little beyond 
the fact that the rent is probably so much a 
year. Isay unhappily because we are influenced 
by our environment, and if we live under such 
conditions our lives must and do tend to become 
correspondingly limited ; the physical limitation 
involves the mental one, and in spite of all 
influences to the contrary we become narrow, 
formal, and limited in our mental outlook, 
in some proportion to the narrowness and 
limitation of our dwelling. 

A home must be distinctive and expressive, 
expressive of its owner’s social standing, 
education, pursuit and pleasures. 

A house like this seems to me to convey a 
feeling of comfortable circumstance, of quiet, 
regular life, and kindly generous outlook on 
things; but what is to be said about those 
who dwell in such houses as line the average 
London street? They may or may not be 
anything that is good and worthy or bad and 
mean, but their houses give no mark of it. 

Of course, we all know the difficulty of the 
matter; we live in towns and we must take 
the houses that we find there—buy or rent 
them ready-made, as we get our butter at a 
shop instead of sending out to our dairy for it ; 
as we buy our chairs in Tottenham Court Road 
instead of having them made in Gloucestershire. 
Unless we are rich or relatively rich we cannot 
build fer ourselves ; in the country it is difficult 
enough; in the town it is impossible. 

What then can be done to make the lot of 
those who have definite aspirations and ideals 
more bearable? ‘The education of the speculat- 
ing builder is a slow process, and yet this much 
abused individual, with all his trials and losses 
and disappointments, is a most responsive 
person, and will follow the light if he sees it. 
Like the cheap tailor or the bookseller, he knows 
that his chance of success lies in offering the 
goods that are wanted and he is anxious to give 
his customers what they desire. He labours 
painfully along, some way behind the fashion 
of the moment; he infects it with his own lack 
of taste and education, but he does try to res- 
pond to the advancing tastes «f these with 
whom he deals and to give them what they 
have learnt to covet or even to value. He does 
it very badly as regards planning and design, 
for he is not an artist ; he does it equally badly 
as regards construction, for he is not paid for 
the best work. If he were to use thick walls, 
heavy timber and lead, sound joinery and 
reliable plaster, the rent would be £60 instead 
of £50 and the house would remain unlet. 
He finds the taste of the initiated veering 
towards red brick and: tiles, and he follows suit 
at once; his red brick is a poor pale thing, his 
tile a thin, hard-looking plate of  ill-burnt 
substance, but they are the best he can do for 
the money. In the houses of the rich the 
sitting-hall becomes a favoured feature, and 
our friend the builder immediately transforms 
the old narrow passage into a hall about six 
feet square with a fire place. The fire place 
cannot be used—indeed, I have ere now seen it 
converted into a meat safe—but the customer 
has got what he asked for as nearly as it can be 
done for the money. And the builder has 


learnt some things that are of real value. The 


* A paper by Mr. Arthur Keen, read at Carpenters’ 
Hall on March 13, 1918. 
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dreadful back addition, cold and damp, shutting 
out the sun and light from the rest of the house, 
is disappearing or is being so planned that the 
sitting-room instead of the wash-house has the 
view of the garden; the houses are getting 
wider and more cheerful, and the builder is 
getting to see that by interchange of colour and 
material and of such things as gables and bays 
and dormers, by setting the blocks forwards 
and backwards at intervals, some interest 
and relief are brought in and the street made 
more attractive. There are self-consciousness 
and a sense of effort—even atfectation—in most 
of our new garden villages that call loudly for 
amendment, but these places are tending 
rapidly in the right direction ; and the munition 
workers’ village at Well Hall, by Woolwich, 
raw and unseasoned as at the present time it is, 
shows well enough what the possibilities are 
when skilful design and thoughtful arrangement 
are used. 

At Chelsea, in Vale-avenue, the better kind 
of house in a row has been made interesting and 
distinctive enough to please even a captious 
-critic; and the problem of successful design 

in street frontages is not a difficult one at all ; 
in fact it is an easy one, but like everything 
else of the kind, it must be dealt with intelli- 
gently by those whose business it is to handle 
such matters. 

Bygone generations of builders, without 
apparent effort, produced refined, well-propor- 
tioned houses that never fail to please us; but 
to-day the tradition is gone, the secret lost, and 
design has to be produced by careful effort on 
the part of those who are duly trained for the 
purpose. Happily the building speculator is 
beginning to realise that the public do find 
pleasure in well-designed streets and good- 
looking blocks of houses, and that it pays him 
to meet the demand which is a rapidly growing 
one. 

I show a sketch of a scheme for a row ot 
houses of moderate size, by Mr. Ernest Newton. 
The blocks break forward in regular succession 
and can hardly fail to give a good effect when 
seen in perspective from any point of view; 
the amount and quality of the accommodation 
given in the houses seems to secure their success 
commercially, and the plan is made interesting 
by a new departure, which secures a side 
entrance and access to the garden without 
detaching the houses from each other.- There 
is a wide, open passage way between each pair 
of houses for this purpose, and above it on 
the first floor are the bathrooms of the two 
adjoining houses separated from each other 
by carrying the party wall across instead of 
keeping it in a straight line. Such an arrange- 
ment may seem likely to shock the solicitor 
whose duty itis to draw the leases of the pro- 
perty, but it is really simple and sound, and, in 
fact, likely to be adopted in other places. 

The considerations that apply in the case 
of small terrace houses in humble suburbs are 
just as pressing in that of the large West-end 
ones; the dulness of the rows of tall houses 
in Kensington and Bayswater is extreme, and 
the difficulty of service in them is terrible. 
I have in mind the arrangement of a large 
London house in a square—built by Mr. Norman 
Shaw—where remarkable character and interest 
were attained by ingenious planning. In such 
a house a large entrance hall is badly wanted 
and very seldom found ; it is invaluable when 
receptions and other social functions are in 
progress, but town sites are not wide enough 
to give a good hall as well as a sitting-room 
looking into the street. So, in this instance, a 
hall was arranged to the full width, but made 
very low; behind it was the dining-room,up 
& few wide steps, and made very high. -Above 
the hall was a morning-room, also very low,but 
quite a good room; and the height of the dining 
room, plus the few steps, was equal to that of 
these two low rooms in front of it; and on the 
floor above, the drawing-rooms were carried on 
one level over the whole space from front to 
back. In ways like this, skilful planning may 

achieve, on an ordinary London site, many ‘of 
the advantages of a country house. 

The fact is that we are so used to the humdrum 
orthodox plan that we do not perceive the 
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better arrangements that are often quite 
possible. 

In speaking of the broken lines of the party 
walls in the terrace houses referred to just now 
I am reminded of a case where a very shallow 
piece of ground was able to be used in this way 
to much greater advantage, and more houses 
placed upon it, than would have been possible 
if straight boundaries had been adopted. 
Indeed, from the commercial point of view, 
sound planning is vital; and I heard only lately 
of a housing scheme carried out on hilly ground 
where the number of houses shown on the 
accepted plan was more than doubled by some 
ingenious person discovering that by adopting 
wide, shallow houses instead of deep, narrow 
ones the land could be used to far greater 
advantage. 

The matter of wide, shallow houses is worth 
a great deal of consideration: they not only 
give the opportunity for great variety in the 
outlook from the windows, they are not only 
very cheerful and pleasant to live in, but I have 
often found them more economical in building 
than the square, concentrated type of house, 
and it would often pay the building owner very 
well indeed to give another hundred or two 
pounds for his land and save it in his house, at 
the same time making his house better to live 
in, easier to work and more dignified in 
appearance. 

Here is an example of a house that is really 
only a modest one as regareds its accommoda- 
tion—only 5 or 6 bedrooms—but it has far more 
character and individuality than would be 
possible if it had been shorter and squarer, and 
perhaps had another story in height. 

In saying this I do not in any way deprecate 
the typical Georgian house that is such a 
feature in the suburbs of our old English towns: 
it possesses more good qualities than I need stop 
to enlarge upon, and there is generally a sense 
of solid comfort in it combined with beauty in 
the internal detail and fine proportion in the 
rooms, that makes it a most desirable place of 
abode. 

Mr. Charles Bateman has designed a few 
houses based more or less on such models and 
here is one of them. A good, solid, sensible 
treatment. well proportioned, very English in 
type, and possessing a quiet breadth and 
symmetry that would commend it to any right- 
minded householder. 

As for the plan of it, with very few reserva- 
tions, I think we must accept it as a sound, 
workable arrangement, skilfully disposed for 
windowing, easy for service and not extravagant 
in corridors and approaches. In looking at 
this plan a word may be said about the pantry. 
It forms a passage way to the kitchen and this 
is an arrangement that I have heard criticised 
with more force than judgment. The opera- 
tions of the pantry are concerned with silver 
and glass, with beautiful white table linen, with 
immaculate tea services and so forth—things 
distinct from the kitchen with its steam and 
dust and grease. It would certainly seem that 
the two places should be quite apart from each 
other, but the question is one of the type of 
household for which the dwelling is designed. 
If the family live in state and affluence, with 
well-appointed meals, and an imposing retinue 
of servants, headed by an impressive butler, 
the pantry is a place of importance and must 
be given its due position. In the average 
middle class house, with perhaps two servants, 
or only one—often, in these days, with none— 
the pantry is a simpler matter, the functions 
that it serves are hurried, the treasures it 
contains are less precious and, which is an 
an important consideration, direct, easy service 
is necessary. It thus becomes very convenient 
to use the pantry to some extent as a sort of 
serving room to the dining room; it is con- 
venient to go through it on the way to the 
kitchen so as to leave in the pantry the things 
that belong to it and to carry the rest to the 
kitchen or scullery. And then, again, as space 
is a great consideration, the room that would be 
taken up by a passage-way or lobby is thrown 
into the pantry and it becomes large enough to 
be easy to work in instead of being forced into 
a little space so limited that it is almost useless. 
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Still, the planning must be done with jud. ment. 
The door of the kitchen must be well aw: 


irom 


the kitchen stove and the way throw h the 
pantry should be across it rather than, in 
this case, along it. 

Here is an example of what I mean. [f the 
plan of the house is long and thin, a Window 
can be contrived at both ends of the pantry and 
the smell of the kitchen be thereby kept from 
the house. The appetising smell of baked meats 


is perhaps attractive to the humble eating 
house, but it is less so in the well-ordered |, me 
of the citizen of good standing. 


(To be concluded in our next issue.) 


Or 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Scientific Housing. 


Str,—May | be allowed to protest against the 
so-called “scientific” schemes for houses 
suggested in recent articles in the Builder, and 
which now find expression in the designs illus. 
trated by Mr. John Murray? Let me invite 
the unprejudiced reader to consider the elevation 
shown of the scientific bungalow illustrated, 
Let him imagine it planted down in some yet 
unspoiled country district in England and con- 
sider its devastating effect. Would any of its 
self-claimed scientific advantages compensate 
for its poisonous presence there? Still worse 
would it be if we could imagine endless rows of 
such buildings. It is true they would not last 
very long, but why construct such hideous 
objects at all? 

That their claim to scientific qualities is ill- 
founded is surely patent to anyone with any 
knowledge of building. No dwelling which has 
walls only a few inches thick can maintain its 
internal temperature unaffected by external 
conditions. 

In hot weather the sun baking on the flimsy 
walls would make the rooms like ovens, and in 
the winter the frost would penetrate them as 
easily. Any old English cottage, thick-walled 
and deep-thatched, would give this “scientific ” 
dwelling points, and beat it easily on its own 
ground 

“* Even in cottages,” Mr. Murray quaintly 
observes, “‘ comfort is essential.”” But comfort 
can never be maintained by flimsy corstruction, 
and ‘‘ even in cottages ” you will still find not 
a few misguided persons who look upon their 
home as something more than a sort of scientifie- 
ally designed pigsty and who hope to find s« me- 
thing of their heart’s desire expressed there. 
There are all sorts of ways of thinking of the 
home. You may conceive it as a temple of the 
household gods, a place sanctified by the 
mysteries of birth and death, and, however 
simple and modest it may be, as a place in some 
degree realising the dreams of man and a kind 
of sanctuary ministering not only to his material 
needs but to the aspirations of his soul. 

Or otherwise, like the conception of man 
himself, which Carlyle repudiated with such 
scorn, in which he is considered as a sort of 
patent digestive apparatus, so you can limit 
your idea of the home to an ideal which finds its 
highest expression in the possession of @ gas- 
stove, a hot-water tap and a drain pipe, with 
perhaps a bay window thrown in as a concession 
to art. 

Let us admit at once the importance of 4 
practical basis for every plan. But in these 
scientific plans illustrated, these practical 
problems are no nearer a solution than in any 
ordinary house. Indeed, it is far otherwise 
Both plans possess useless and ugly pass@zes, 
with skylights so arranged as to be easily 


blocked with snow. Nor is there any practical 

virtue in chopping a corner off each of = 

principal rooms in order to gain a centra 

circular hall, which may fairly be des” ibed as & 

well. The plans do not attempt to conform 

the ordinary amenities of modern !e- a 
ras St 


visitor in making his escape from th 
in the drawing-room finds himself 
by a full view of the preparations 0! t 
dinner in the kitchen, with a vista of she 


sifronted 
he family 
kitchen 
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bov at the bacx door beycnd, and of an exaspe - 
rated cook pursuing her avocations in the 
draught between the two doors. If all this is 
the new science of building, give me, for one, 
the old art. Such practical disabilities should 
surely be wanting in a house which, if it is not 
prac tical, is nothing. 

If such scientific buildings as these are to be 
the outcome of our dreams of the new England 
which is to be after the war, let us at least cling 
to the only straw of comfort held out to us—that 
they are temporary structures only ; a sort of 
rash, breaking out on the fair surface of the 
earth to be followed, let us hope, by cleanly 
health and beauty again. It is an absurd 
contention, however, to suggest that this tran- 
sitorv way of building is the right way. 

It is only so in a community poisoned by 
materialistic ideas. I suppose there are few 
who, if it were possible to have in England still 
all its splendid vanished buildings of the past, 
would wish to have them destroyed to give 
place to modern scientific work of this kind. 

If we could have, for instance, all our old 
monastic buildings and all our old manor houses, 
with all their stained glass, tepestry and panel- 
ling, as well as all the old farm houses and 
cottages, should we not be well content to 
inhabit them with (or without) the addition of 
those mechanical devices which are the only, 
contributions which modern science has given 
us towards the ideal house ? 

Consider the acres of building rubbish which 
surround London and our provincial towns—the 
rows of villa residences all planned on the same 
bad model. We certainly may reasonably 
deplore the stability of such structures. But if 
they were all of the eighteenth century, say, how 
thankfully would we accept them for our homes. 
Ifthat is so, if it is agreed that these old buildings 
have qualities we cannot now attain tc,‘ what 
are we to conclude? Must we, in our silly 
medern pride, turn our backs on all this heritage 
cf noble werk, or sho.ld we not rather in due 
humility study it carefully and try to discern the 
hidden secret which the cld builders possessed 
and we have lost? Our modern cottages, 
if they are to have any merit, must be based 
on the proper study of old work. Otherwise, 
we do but glory in our shame and wallow in the 
slough of scientific materialism. The outcome 
of such a line of development is shown in those 
German factories we hear of where human 
bodies are scientifically dispcsed of for practical 
purposes. Follow your scientific ideals to their 
logical conclusion end that is where they lead you. 

The only excuse that can be found for scienti- 
fic ideals as applied to building is that the home 
is wrongly held to present the same kind of 
problems as those modern mechanical inventions 
in which great advances have been made in 
recent times. Why, it is often impatiently 
asked, when we choose the latest and most 
up-to-date motor car, do we deliberately go back 
to past centuries for our models for houses ? 
A little reflection will show that we cannot 
reasonably compare houses with these modern 
inventions. Wemight just as well cbject to the 
continued use cf violins on the old models. 
We use the old forms for these because we find 
they make the best music. And that is why we 
use the old forms of houses. They make the 
best music for us. The art of house-building is 
as old as the world itself. Motor-cars and aero- 
planes are things of yesterday. The house, 
moreover, can never be the proper subject for 
merely scientific treatment. Be as scientific 
as you will, you can never escape from the 
mysteries which are a necessary and fundamental 
part of the building art. In the building of a 
house we must constantly make choices in 
matters on which science is dumb. It cannot 
help us in selecting the proportions of our rooms 
or of our doors and windows. In all .these 
matters we must do what we like. They are 
questions fer the artist in us to settle. And in 
such checsing we shall do well to consider the 
kind of choice the old builders made with such 
Wonderful results. If we could only build as 
—_ did we need not think of temporary 

wildings. If, instead of defacing the world 
with our ugly scribbles we could illuminate it 
with such beauty as they achieved, we need not 
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fear that the things of beauty we should create 
would be anything but a joy for ever. For the 
plain truth is that good building is always and 
for ever a joy, and bad building even for a time 
is a nuisance and a disgrace. ‘Practically, all 
building since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century is bad. We have got to re-c iscover the 
old secrets. 

In the old days all had decent houses, rich 
and poor alike—the cottages of the people no 
less than the manor houses were all good in 
themselves, and stocked with furnishings which 
now have passed into the hands of the wealthy, 
or which are treasured in our museums. Now, 
none but a fortunate minority can obtain a 
dwelling which does not demand an apology, in 
spite of all efforts to palliate its ugly personality. 
When it is a case of war we are rightly prepared 
to spend enough on a single aeroplane to build 
a whole street of cottages; but when it comes 
to designing dwellings (especially if they are for 
other people to live in) we can only afford to 
house our people as we do cattle, in compart- 
ments of a standard size with the particular 
modicum of God’s earth and God’s air which we 
think may enable them to exist. These 
triumphs of science appear to base their chief 
claim to our regard on providing ample “‘ cross 
ventilation.” We find an example of this in 
the case of the cook already referred to. We 
are asked to accept in exchange for all the 
beauty of the old work, the inestimable privilege 
of living in a draught, in rooms which make up 
for all deficiencies by being rounded off at the 
corners, and which, in the absence of cheery 
fires, become as dull anc featureless as a railway 
station waiting-room. 

After all that man has dreamed and dared is 
this to be the end? Are we to set aside all the 
wealth of his traditional experience in building, 
in which the house, and the English house 
especially, of the past has expressed so much 
that it seems to have acquired a beneficent 
personality of its gwn, and choose instead to be 
housed like beasts of the field in hygienic com- 
partments of 4ton and concrete roofed with 
atrocious asbestos slabs coloured red or green ? 
Such buildings might indeed afford some useful 
hints to the devil in his walks abroad on the 
earth “for improving his prisons in Hell.” 
They are indeed the very model for a residence 
in the lower regions, but can find no place in 
any paradise, earthly or heavenly: For these, 
we must use the materials that delight us— 
rough-hewn rock or trees. These things we 
can love but no man ever yet had any affection 
for aniron girder. Of such is not the kingdom 
of heaven, nor of any approximation to what 
we may arrive at in our buildings on the earth. 

M. H. Battie Scort. 





The Future of British Architecture. 


Srr,—Mr. Murray’s letter which you published 
on the Ist March has appeared most opportunely 
and the points to which he has drawn attention 
appear to have aroused considerable interest. 

The want of appreciation of architects by the 
public is not to be found in this country alone, 
and if anyone will read the numbers of the 
American Architect for February he will see 
that precisely the same laments are to be found 
in that country, as even for war work no sufficient 
use has been made of the architect’s powers and 
knowledge, and it is even stated that the work 
of designing and erecting camp hutments could 
have been done better and at less expenditure 
and loss by the architect than the engineer. It 
would seem, therefore, that some more or less 
common reason should be found in explanation 
of such similar results. 

In the first place the profession of architecture 
differs from other branches of art such as the 
painter or sculptor. When a client employs 
the latter his expenditure is limited to their 
remuneration, but the remuneration of the archi- 
tect is only a small part of the whole expendi- 
ture. The bulk of that expenditure involves 
careful financial supervision as well as the 
designing and making of drawings if the amount 
arranged to be expended is not to be exceeded, 
which may perhaps cause great inconvenience 
to the client, to say the least. Architects have 
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not always shown their ability to control expen- 
diture, and one architect discussing the erection 
of cottages recently is reported to have said that 
finance was no concern of the architect. Such 
expressions of opinion and the few disputes which 
have given rise to litigation, much discussion in 
regard to art and little as to business, go a good 
way to arouse suspicions in the minds of the 
building public as to the ability or desire of 
architects to deal with everyday matters, 
although these views do not represent those of 
the bulk of the practising architects. It there- 
fore becomes necessary that steps should, if 
possible, be taken to arouse a feeling of confi- 
dence in the minds of the client that he is 
employing not only a competent architect, but 
also a business man to administer expenditure 
and thus ensure satisfactory financial results, 
The sooner this point is appreciated universally 
the better it will be for the profession. 

With few exceptions it is not possible to 
separate the two things, and therefore for the 
architect to call himself also surveyor is both 
appropriate and accurate, showing that he 
desires to concern himself with any matters 
which are connected with building. 

It is essential, of course, that an architect 
should have sufficient knowledge of science to 
be able to construct his buildings, but it is 
difficult to see how one man is to keep pace with 
the continual changes and developments which 
take place. He should, however, be thoroughly 
qualified by education and experience to deal 
with most problems that arise ; but in the result 
specialising becomes necessary, which can be 
done by a small combination of men acting 
together in partnership. Mr. Murray lays stress 
on the necessity of pupilage; and, of course, 
experience cannot be otherwise obtained ; but 
there is little chance of either scholastic or 
scientific knowledge being obtained in that way. 
Pupilage should therefore follow for a short 
period after a complete school or college course 
in architecture and the sciences. 

When, however, the individual is properly 
equipped the help and support of a live corporate 
society should be of the greatest use to him ; 
but Mr. Murray doubts whether the “ governing 
councillors ” of the profession have kept pace 
with the needs of its members, and there 
certainly seem to be grounds for this attitude, 
as it has not shown its ability to help its members 
during the present crisis. Union is strength, 
and this should be the motto of the Institute. 
It is very unfortunate that the scheme for 
amalgamating the Institute and the Society 
was not carried through some years ago, as by 
this time the points of difference would to some 
extent have settled themselves. The scheme 
should now be revived and brought to a settle- 
ment with as little loss of time as possible. At 
the same time, Mr. Murray’s suggestion of an 
extension of the membership should be con- 
sidered somewhat on the lines of the Civil 
Engineers, where contractors and others inte- 
rested become associate members. Such an 
extension would be of the greatest benefit to all 
concerned, and the Institute might go so far as 
to house small subsidiary societies of particular 
branches. 

There is one point that might be mentioned 
with advantage and that is the employment of 
architects and their assistants by the Govern- 
ment and corporate bodies. There may be 
objections to such a course, but there are also 
great advantages which appeal to all concerned, 
and it should not be any part of the Institute’s 
policy to say how a man is to be paid; rather 
than tilt against what is an arrangement that 
has come to stay—it is really a revival—the 
Institute should use its power and authority on 
their behalf, which is the line taken by most 
similar societies, and not put forward pleas for 
the work thus done because its unofficial 
members could do it so much better and more 
economically than the “ overworked officials.” 


_After all, only comparatively few would be 


benefited, while a great many would be less 
well off. 

The appointment of a strong committee, few 
in number, is a matter of urgent need to report 
upon all matters involved. 


Henry Tanner, Kt.C.B. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Nurse Cavell Memorial. 
WE are glad to give some illustrations of Sir 
George Frampton’s fine scheme for the memo- 
rial to Nurse Cavell. 


L.G.B. Cottage Competition. 

We give the four first premiated designs 
for the Manchester, Liverpool and N. Wales 
area. It will be noted that Mr. North’s 
exterior treatment has more of the character 
and flavour of our typical old cottage design 
than most of those sent in for the various 


competitions; the general etlect being 
picturesque and pleasantly proportioned. 


In the first premiated design for Class D 
we have a not unpleasing solution of the 
flat roof problem. 











Nurse Cavell, 
Sir GeorGe. Frampton, R.A, , Sculptor. 


THE BUILDER. 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Amiens Cathedral. 


The special correspondent of the Times at 
War Correspondents’ headquarters in France 
writes, under date April 21, as follows :—‘ It 
is not true that Amiens Cathedral has been 
directly hit, though shells have exploded very 
near and a good deal of the stained glass has 
been broken, while the structure itself is scarred 
and pitted with the fragments of projectiles. 





The Germans continue to shell and bomb 
Amiens daily, and, when fine, by night. Else- 


where in the battle area, also, fine old monu- 
ments are perishing. ‘The ancient church 
tower of Locon has disappeared from the 
landscape, and other churches in this area are, 
I fear, doomed to follow, for all of which we must 
be more resolved than ever that ultimately 
the Huns shall pay. 


War Memorilsa to Members of Parliament. 
In the House of Commons, last week, 
on the vote of £54,100 for expenditure in 
respect of the Houses of Parliament buildings, 
Sir R. Essex said that a Committee of 
Commons and Lords was raising a fund to 
provide a memorial to the members of both 
Houses who had fallen in the war for erection 
in the Palace of Westminster. He called 
attention to the matter, not because he was 
lacking in appreciation of it, but because 
he desired that the memorial should be 
adequate and placed in a suitable position. 
He asked whether the First Commissioner of 
Works had had proper advice from architects 
and artists as to whether the proposed site, 
under the great Barry window looking down 
Westminster Hall, was the most suitable for 
the memorial.—Captain Carr-Gomm stated 
that there was a desire that, apart from the 
memorial referred to, there should be a special 
memorial, provided out of public funds, in 
the shape of a simple brass tablet, recording 
the names of members who had fallen in the 
war, with the constituencies they represented, 
together with those of Officers of the House.— 
Sir 8S. Roberts said the sites were very limited 
indeed, if the memorial was to be general y 
accessible to strangers visiting the building. 
After a good deal of inquiry, it was suggested 
that underneath the big window in St. 
Stephen’s Hall would be a suitable place. 
The only objection he had heard to this 
position was that it was rather dark, but 
this could probably be obviated by an 
electric light arrangement. The sub-com- 
mittee then asked three gentlemen to 
furnish designs for the memorial, and 
those designs were now in the tea-room. 
No selection had been made, and it was 
open to the subscribers to turn the designs 
down and have other designs. The position 
now was that three other members of the 
committee, including the member for West 
Birmingham, had been asked to reconsider 
the matter, both with regard to the site 
and the design. Nothing had been done 
to pledge the House in any way and nothing 
would be done without the full sanction 
and approval of the subscribers and the 
First Commissioner of Works, who was 
finally responsible.-—Sir A. Mond said he had 
assisted unofficially in helping to get designs 
from eminent artists and in discussing the 
question, but he had always made it clear 
that, of course, as First Commissioner of 
Works, he must reserve judgment both on 
the memorial and on the site till a scheme 
was definitely adopted. He pointed out 
that to erect a large memorial in the central 
lobby between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons must interfere with the 
processions of the Speaker from one House 
to the other. The advice of experts had 
been sought already and would be sought 
again, if necessary; and the committee 
responsible for raising the funds for the 
memorial would have, no doubt, to decide 
between any divergent artistic views. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. William A. Scott, A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. William A. Scott, Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, A.R.H 4. 
M.S.A., F.R.LA.L, who died at Cannes on 
Saturday, had been Professor of Architecture 
in the National University of Ireland 
1911. He was born in Dublin in 1871, the 
son of Anthony Scott, architect, and Catherine 
Hayes, and obtained his professional education 
at the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, 


since 


and in the oftice of Sir T. N. Deane & Son, 
afterwards spending some years in London 


architects’ offices, and holding an appointment 
under the London County Council. He returned 
to Ireland in 1902. There he designed and 
carried out the O’Growney Mausoleum, May- 
nooth; the Garden Village, Kilkenny; the 
Town Hall, Cavan ; St. Mary’s College, Galway ; 
and other works for churches and 
Mr. Scott studied and sketched in‘many Conti- 
nental countries. He held various posts in 
Irish architectural societies, and had been 
Honorary Examiner of Planning and Design 
to the London Society of Architects. He 
married, in 1900, Catherine, daughter of Mr. 
Patrick Crumley, M.P., and left no children.— 
The Times. 

Second-Lieutenant Percy H. Chidgey, R.E. 

We regret to record the death in France of 
Second-Lieutenant P. H. Chidgey, R.E., son 
of Alderman H. T. A. Chidgey (Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son & Chidgey, surveyurs, Adelphi, \\.C.). 
Deceased, who was born in 1891, was educated 
at Bancroft’s School, Woodford, and was a 
successful student and a keen mathematician. 
On leaving school he was articled to Mr. C. W. 
Gray, Civil Engineer, and subsequently joined 
his tather in business, and soon made his mark 
as an excellent business man. When the war 
broke out he served as a special constable, but 


] 
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“in May, 1915, he was able to enter the Army, 


serving as a private until June, 1916. He then 
obtained admission to the Royal Engineer Cadet 
School at Newark, receiving his cummission in 
October, 1916, and went to France in January, 
1917. or many months he served in the Ypres 
neighbourhood, then went down tu St. Quentin, 
and was in the great retreat from that neigh- 
bourhood during the recent German offensive, 
being attached to the headquarters of his division 
as assistant adjutant. A chance shell from a 
German long range gun aimed at a captive 
balloon struck the hut in which he was working 
with the adjutant, who was killed outright, and 
Lieutenant Chidgey was so severely wounded that 
he survived only some two hours. ‘Tributes from 
his brother officers have been received by his 
parents, testifying to his many good qualities— 
a keen soldier, fearless in action, and absolutely 
devoted to his men. 


Mr. W. H. Jaques. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
W. H. Jaques, the esteemed representative of 
Messrs. George Farmiloe & Sons, Ltc., which 
took place, at his residence in London, on 
April 5. He had loyally worked with Messrs. 
Farmiloe since 1879, with conspicuous ability 
and success, and his many business friends will 
hear with great regret of his decease. 


—_—- 











MEETINGS. 
SaturDay, April 27. _ 
Edinburgh Architectural Assocwitio".— isl 
to the Hermitage of Braid. 2.40 p.m. 
Wepnespay, May |. oad 
Royal Archaeological Institute (ai tie oer ’ 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, IV.). Genera 
meeting. 4.30 p.m. 
Rents after the War. 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., lias = 
appointed a member of a Committee 1‘ — 
ous g. 


the question of after-war rents and 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN COOKING 
APPARATUS.* 
LECTURE II. 


Disadvantages of Bituminous Coal as Fuel. 


Coal of this character has, however, a very 
serious drawback in that it creates a large 
quantity of soot which is deposited on the 
plates in the flue at the back of the oven. Soot 
is well known to be a very bad conductor of 
heat; the effect of a coating of soot on these 
plates, therefore, is to insulate the plates from 
the hot gases and to make a much higher 
temperature necessary in the flue than would 
be necessary if there were no soot. But even 
this is not the worst feature of soot. In order 
to communicate the necessary quantity of heat 
to the plates to compensate for the losses, it is 


therefore necessary that this soot should be. 


easily and periodically removed. All ranges 
have, therefore, to be made with a number of 
soot-cleaning doors, so that every portion of 
the flue round the oven can be rendered acces- 
sible for cleaning purposes. 


Waste due to Design of Kitchen Range. 


To make these soot doors cheaply the iron- 
founder casts holes in the plates forming the 
front and top of the range. Both the holes 
and the covers are cast exactly to the size 
required, so that no fitting shall be necessary. 
Now no rough cast surface can ever possibly 
be a close fit with another rough cast surface. 
The inequalities of the sand in which the plate 
is cast prevent a perfectly smooth fitting 
surface. By reason of the vacuum produced 
by the chimney air is drawn into every such 
opening at a great rate, diminishing the tem- 
perature and increasing the volume of the 
gases to be dealt with. These, however, are 
not the only cracks in the stove which cause 
loss. The fire or furnace of the stove is con- 
structed in a most inefficient way, from the 
point of view of economical combustion, in 
order to provide certain facilities for the cook. 
The cook desires to have direct access to the 
fire in order that a kettle or saucepan or other 
vessel may be rapidly boiled. This is obtained 
by providing another loose-fitting cover, or 
nest of covers, generally circular, which are 
placed immediately over the fire and which 
can be easily removed by a poker, the fire 
being thus exposed from above. On this 
circular aperture the kettle or other vessel is 
placed. ‘Lhough this, no doubt, is very con- 
venient, it wculd not be possible to devise a 
more extravagant means of attaining this end. 
The inrush of cold air into the ccmbustion 
chamber through this hole or through the 
joint round it when the cover is in place, can 
easily be seen by the vicious way in which 
steam or vapour is sucked into the hole from 
all the surrounding space. If a piece of brown 
paper be lighted and held near the hole the 
smoke can easily be seen rushing in, repre- 
senting as it does a large volume of cold air 
which, of course, is drawn round the oven 
flues, 

The fire itself is made in other respects 
ineflicient from the point of view of combustion. 
In order to provide facilities for toasting, 
there is often a loose plate on the front of the 
fire which can be removed, exposing the fire, 
and thus giving the cook the desired facilities 
for toasting bread, &c. This aperture causes 


a yreat inflow of cold air past the fire and into 
the combustion chamber over. Also, in order 
to y.ve some sort of control of temperature, the 
lite is arranged with a rising grate so that its 
thickness can be diminished, with a view to 


securing a reduction of temperature by working 
i thin fire. A thin fire is well known in 


ens'necring to be a most extravagant device 
as ‘ar as efficiency of combustion is concerned, 
for ‘tallows a great velume of air to pass through 


"Second instalment of the second of a course of 
lectures delivered at the University College, Gower- 
street, by Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Se., on January 23, 
and subsequently. Instalments of the first lecture 
oer given in our issues for March 15, 22, 29 and 
Aprilia, 
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the grate without being usefully employed in 
causing the combustion of the fuel. Indeed 
this is the fundamental reason for its employ- 
ment in a range. The cook has, in fact, no 
means of controlling her oven temperature 
otherwise than by causing a lot of cold air 
to pass through the fire and so wasting the 
fuel. : 

The complication due tc the rough mechanism 
of the rising grate causes great waste in allowing 
most of the small coal to pass unburnt through 
the fire bars, and so get lost in the ash pit. 
This causes a very considerable waste of the 
substance of the fuel. 

All causes taken together cause the combustion 
of an ordinary grate to be a most extravagant 
process. If the whole design were put together 
with the deliberate idea of wasting fuel by 
disregard of every known principle of economic 
combustion it cculd hardly be more perfect. 
But even this aoes not complete the whole tale. 


Hot Water Boiler in a Range. 


It is a common practice in a range of this 
type to fit it with a hot water boiler at the back, 
so that the whole of the work may be done by 
one fire. At first sight this seems to be an 
admirable device for fuel economy, making one 
fire serve three or four purposes ; in reality the 
effect is the exact opposite. No boiler set in 
this way and consisting merely of flat plates 
over one or two sides of which the flue gases 
pass, can possibly be efficient in withdrawing 
the heat from the products of combustion. 
A large part of the boiler is shielded from 
the radiant heat of the fire, which forms a 
considerable proportion of the whole heat. The 
time of contact between the hot products and 
the cold boiler plates cannot be more than a 
fraction of a second, a period totally inadequate 
to extract the heat from the gases to the proper 
point. The flames from the gassy fuel are 
carried round the boiler and leap up into the 
chimney, completing the combustion there and 
wasting their heat in the chimney, and causing 
deposit of soot on the plates and the production 
of smoke. The flames are chilled by the cold 
plates and are usually stifled, and what would 
be flame becomes a stream of gassy smoke 
passing into the chimney and polluting the 
outside air. 

The boiler is almost always placed in an 
awkward and partially inaccessible position in 
order to get it out of the way. It cannot, there- 
fore, be properly cleaned. The periodical 
process which masquerades under the name of 
scaling the boiler simply consists in the removal 
of those few ounces of deposit which the 
plumber’s man can most easily reach; this 
deposit always takes place in the interior of a 
boiler from the hard water commonly used and 
operates to reduce the transfer of heat to the 
water. It is rarely properly removed by 
the plumber, who generally comes to do it, 
because the interior of the boiler is made 
inaccessible. All these causes taken together 
are constantly in operation in the great majority 
of kitchen ranges and operate to produce a 
ruinous waste. The actual efficiency of an 
ordinary range is something below 3 per cent.— 
that is, out of 100 heat units in the fuel, 97 per 
cent. are wasted and 3 per cent. used. 

Further—and this is a very important 
point—the hot water supply is often required 
throughout the whole day, the ovens and other 
parts of the equipment only for a small part of 
the day. The extravagance of the hot \,ater 
supply equipment is therefore tolerated, day in 
day out every day in the year, in order that for 
a few hours -f the day there may be facilities 
for oven cooking, boiling, toasting or other 
operations by the same fire. It is much as if 
a doctor were to keep a 100 h.p. racing car for 
his daily work because he occasionally enjoys 
scorching round a motor speed track. 

It is, in fact, the attempt to make one 
apparatus serve for half a dozen different 
purposes which is directly responsible for the 
inefficiency for each purpose. It is a case of 
“ Jack of all trades and master of none” 
translated into the language of iron. 
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Other Heat Losses from a Range. 

Let us now consider what other heat losses 
are necessarily incurred with an apparatus 
exactly as described, not arising from the 
inefficiency of the combustion. To fix our 
ideas, suppose the oven consists of a plain iron 
box—for instance, 20 in. wide by 15 in. deep 
by 16in. high. There is a door consisting of 
a single iron plate covering more or less loosely 
the whole of the front and exposed to the cold 
air of the kitchen. The interior of the oven is 
thus exposed to the influence of the hot plates 
forming the top, bottom, back and sides, and 
to the relatively cold oven door. The interior 
of the oven cannot therefore be maintained at 
the same temperature as the plates, because 
the interior is constantly chilled by the cold 
door. The hot plates surrounding the oven 
have therefore to be kept at a much higher 
temperature than the interior of the oven in 
order to counteract the influence of the cold door. 

There are inside the oven five more or less hot 
surfaces and one cold one. To look at the 
matter from another point of view some of the 
heat given off to the interior of the oven from 
the hct back and sides is communicated to the 
relatively cold door and so escapes into the 
kitchen. Let us calculate how much coal per 
annum is wasted simply by cenduction from 
the oven door. Suppose the oven is kept hot for 
10 hours a day for 365 gays a year. On the 
usual basis of calculation it will be found that 
the keeping hot of the oven door alone would 
cost the householder in the neighbourhood of 
half a ton per annum. The loss from the hot 
plate probably represents from 1} to 1} tons 
per annum. 

Then we have the leakiness of the oven docr, 
which allows cold air to leak in and hot air to 
escape from the hot oven into the cold kitchen, 
carrying with it the smelling vapours of the 
cooking process and maintaining the well known 
offensive smell of cookery which probably finds 
its way allover the house. These are the essen- 
tial losses from the exposed parts of the oven 
which cannot be avoided if an apparatus of this 
kind is used. It is to be observed that these 
unavoidable losses alone are a big waste and 
represent at a moderate estimate 2 tons of fuel 
per annum, or, sa}, 20 times the totel amount 
theoretically necessary to cook the food, from 
which no advantage whatever is secured. 


Losses due to Hot Water Supply. 

The supply of hot water in a house generally 
leads to great waste of fuel where it is heated in 
an ordinary range bciler, not essentially because 
the heat required to warm the water actually 
used is inordinately expensive, but partly 
because the effort to combine all the heat of the 
supply with the ordinary cooking stove leads to 
an extremely extravagant arrangement. The 
loss of heat from the pipes and tanks is con- 
tinually going on every day throughout the year. 
The loss naturally varies very much according 
to the period during which the heat is kept on. 
The great extent of this loss is little appreciated 
by the persens who have to pay for it. By 
way of example, let us consider the losses which 
arise from an ordinary small domestic installa- 
tion consisting of a range boiler and a system of 
pipes, say, 50 ft. long, and a storage tank having 
say, 50 gallons capacity. The lowest tempera- 
ture at which a hot water supply system is 
useful may be taken to be perhaps 120 degs. 
Assuming this simple system to be maintained 
at that temperature, with all pipes and tank 
uncoated, for 14 hours a day for every day in 
the year, the total loss of heat thereby caused ina 
year, if no hot water whatever were used, would 
represent 5°3 tons of coal, which at the present 
price of 35s. a ton would represent perhaps £9. 
With a separate coke-fired boiler this loss could 
be reduced to £2 10s. If the heat were main- 
tained by a gas heater, with gas at 3s. 4d. per 
thousand feet, the amount of gas consumed 
merely in keeping the plant hot, would be 
83,000 cubic feet, which at 3s. 4d. per thousand 
cubic feet represents an annual outlay of £14. 
If the same amount of heat were supplied by 
electrical means at I}$d. per unit, the cost 
would be £45. 
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Coating of Hot Water Pipes. 

The above figures represent what the loss 
would be if the surfaces were entirely uncoated ; 
if, however, all these pipes, as well as the tank, 
were wrapped with a thick coating of felt, we 
should have instead of those figures the follow- 
ing :—For coal £1 7s., for gas £2 2s., and for 
electricity £6 16s. ; with a separately fired boiler 
the cost would be 10s. only. 

The cost of coating such a system with heavy 
felt, which is a very domestic method of doing 
it, although it entails certain disadvantages, 
would be approximately £1 10s., which, it will 
be seen, is only a fraction of the loss caused by 
the absence of the coating. These figures should 
impress all householders with the extreme 
importance of attending carefully to these very 
important matters. 


Total Consumption in Ordinary Household. 


For the purpose of this lecture I have made 
several enyuiries of househclders with the view 
of ascertaining the total consumption of an 
ordinary range in a professional-class household. 
The estimates vary between 3 or 4 cwt. and 
7 ewt. of coal per week per range, according to 
the size of the household and the kind of 
apparatus. Asa contrast I would mention a 
coke-heated buking oven recently installed in 
a large public institution under my direction, 
where cooking is regularly done for nearly 600 
persons of the upper classes at a total weekly 
consumption of 7 ewt. of coke. 

It will thus be seen that in many cases the 
kitchen range wastes as much coal in cooking 
for 6 persons as is used in a large institution for 
600 persons ; or, in other words, as much fuel 
is wasted for one person as cvght to suffice for 
100, thus suggesting that my moderate estimate 
of 3 per cent. efficiency is too high. I will 
suggest for the,consideration of the manufac- 
‘turers, later on in this. course, methcds of 
arranging the domestic plant in a small house for 
remedying this stave of things so far as may be. 


Root Cause of Extravagance of Burning Fuel 
for Cookery. 


in the light of this illustration we can now see 
what is the root cause of the frightful ineffi- 
ciency of the whole conception of a range or 
other oven device heated by the combustion of 
any fuel. If the process of combustion is con- 
ducted in a really efficient manner the tempera- 
ture ef the products of combustion would be 
very high, say as high as 3,500 degs. F. or more. 
Fig. 6 gives the value of the temperature 
attained by the combustion of gas with various 
quantitiescfair. The figures forcoalare similar. 
lf this temperature or anything like it were 
allowed to reach any food whatever it would 
burn it to a cinder. The crude and wasteful 
method adopted for avoiding this effect is to 
conduct the combustion as inefficiently as 
possible, then further tc dilute the hot products 
with cold air by making the stove leak cold air 
at every point, until the temperature is brought 
down to a manageable value—all the balance 
of the heat in the air mixture must be thrown 
away to the extent of 95 to 97 per cent. of the 
whole. It is much as if a man who wanted a 
hot bath were to boil up a large cistern full 
of water—ten times more than is required 
to fill the bath—then to run his bath full of 
boiling water, and pcur in cold, allowing the 
overflow to waste, at the same time running the 
cistern water away to drain at the same time. 
Engineering science has, in fact, not learnt how 
to burn fuel in very small quantities in a prac- 
tical manner and take proper care of the heat 
so generated. It can only burn solid fuel at all 
in relatively large quantities, four or five pounds 
at a time, when two or three ounces is all that 
is physically necessary. It makes up for this 
ignorance by wasting the balance. The slide 
on the screen illustrates this point. 

Now the great merit of gas as a fuel for this 
purpose is that it can easily be burnt in any 
quantity, however small, and that the combus- 
tion can be instantly regulated and controlled, 
and the products of combustion, if properly 
burnt, do not contain either soot or any 
poisonous product. This enormous advantage, 
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which ought to put solid fuel altogether out of 
court for a scientific process like cooking, is 
largely neutralised by two causes, firstly, the 
absurd price which the gas companies think it 
desirable to charge for ges for cocking purposes, 
and secondly, the crude conception of a gas 
cooker which up to the present has commended 
itself to the makers. The waste involved in the 
use of gas for oven heating in the common 
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manner is quite similar to that involved in the 
use of a solid fuel. In this case extreme sim- 
plicity is the root idea. A gas oven is nothing 
more than a metal box open at the bottom with 
a hole at the top and with the gas flames burning 
under it at the bottom. 

Now when gas—even such gas as we get at the 
present day—is burnt in an economical manner, 
that is, with the minimum quantity of air, the 
temperature attained by the products of com- 
bustion would be several thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit. Such a temperature would burn 
up any food it touched. It is found in practice 
that when a gas flame is allowed to burn freely 
open to the cold air which surrounds the 
burning gas on all sides, the temperature 
attained by the wasteful mixing of the cold 
surrounding air (by the naturally induced con- 
vection currents) with the products of com- 
bustion, produces a temperature just about 
manageable for direct contact with the food. 
This mixture is allowed to pass upwards into 
the oven and escape at the top. To understand 
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the crudity of this process consider the following 
analogy :— 

Suppose a laundress wished to steep some 
clothes in soapsuds, and suppose she mixed a 
large tank full of concentrated soap solution }y 
the side of a stream of running water and then 
opened a large pipe from her tank of solution and 
allowed it to run into and mix with the st ream, 
and suppose she then put her clothes into the 
stream a little lower down. Now that is pre- 
cisely what our gas engineers are doing to-day, 
This is the principle of what they call « gas 
cookers.” ° 

That is the best that science has been able to 
do up to date, or, rather, it is the standard 
general method. There are better methods, but 
they have not been generally adopted, partly 
because the apparatus required for better 
methods is more expensive, and partly because 
the gas companies have hundreds of thousands 
ar millions of pounds worth of gas cookers of this 
type out at hire with their customers, and if 
reasonably economical methods were adopted all 
these would have to be thrown on the scrap heap. 

Fig 6 shows the proportion of the total heat 
in the gas which is wasted by this admixture of 
excess of air. 


What is the Temperature in an Oven. 

A scientific consideration of the process 
raises an extremely difficult question, What do 
we mean by the actual temperature inside a 
gas oven ? A full discussion of this most difficult 
question would involve the entire theory of the 
transmission of heat in its most difficult form. 
The essential process is the communication of 
heat at a given maximum rate to the substance 
of the joint. That heat must be communicated 
in the first place to the exterior skin of the food 
and transmitted inwards by conduction. The 
hot gases in immediate contact with the exterior 
surface of the joint must, of course, be at a 
higher temperature than that surface, otherwise 
no heat will pass from the gases to the joint. If 
that temperature is too high, the joint will be 
burnt. The presence of the joint in the oven 
produces cooling of the gases, also the cold 
bounding surfaces of the oven contribute to this 
cooling effect, so that the temperature of the gas 
coming into the oven in admixture with the cold 
air must be many degrees higher than that of 
the gases leaving the oven. The essential 
question of the temperature of the layers of the 
air in close contact with the joint has probably 
not been investigated. There is room, indeed, 
for a great deal of research work on the gas oven 
and its working, from the technical side. The 
actual temperature of the meat when it is 
properly cooked is probably not known. 
It is said to be about 160 deg. F., but opinions 
vary on this point. 


Loss due to Admixture of Cold Air. 

Another extremely important point arises in 
this connection. The diagram (Figure 6) 
shows the reduction of temperature, and conse- 
quent waste, which is caused when a large 
surplus of cold air is allowed to mix with the 
products of combustion. As has been stated, 
this surplus is necessary on the present scheme 
in order to reduce the temperature of the prc- 
ducts. But when a gas oven is turned dvwn, 
there is no reduction made of the rate at which 
air is allowed to pass through the oven. No 
doubt the turning down of the gas does produce 
automatically a certain diminution of flow of 
air through the oven owing to the reduced tem- 
perature. It is, of course, the temperature In 
the oven which causes the air,to be drawn 
through it. But a reduction of draught pro- 
duced by the lowered temperature does nut 
sufficiently check the flow through the oven 
when the gas is turned down. The proportion 
of excess of air is therefore many times increased 
when the gas is turned down, that is to say, the 
efficiency is greatly reduced. This ought not 
to be the case. When the gas is turned down 
the air flow ought to be reduced in proportion. 
It is a direct consequence of the fantastic 
scheme, as it.appears to me, of cooking a joint 
in the products of combustion cooled by ad- 
ventitious admixture of air. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCRETE BEAUTIFUL. 


F ‘To a large number of people, the suggestion 
that conerete has its aesthetic as well as its 
utilitarian side will present itself as a totally 
new idea, and will probably be received with 
scepticism if not with actual derision. 

It has been well said that man is the creature 
of his environment. This is a truth that has 
much wider application than appears on the 
surface. It is the fundamental idea which forms 
the basis of all well-conceived housing schemes, 
and which, if carried into effect, will result in 
loftier ideals and the raising of the standard of 
living among the masses of this country. House 
a man in a sanitary, damp-proof, vermin-proof 
home, bright, and well-ventilated in all its 
rooms, so arranged that privacy is secured 
where such is essential, and constructed with a 
view to beauty as well as utility, and you have 
taken the first step towards the elimination of 
the loafer and the raising of the people to a 
higher moral and social plane. 

With the beautiful creations of our great 
architects ever before our eyes we have formed 
the habit of thinking, architecturally, in timber, 
brick and stone, and find a difficulty in thinking 
in any other material. The time has arrived 
when, with greater knowledge, and by attuning 
our ideas in harmony with the progressive spirit 
of the age, we should free ourselves from our 
former trammels, break out of our long-estab- 
lished and deeply-worn grooves and acquire the 
power of thinking in concrete. 

This will not be difficult if the subject be 
approached with an open mind, a mind free from 
prejudice and cleared of the idea that concrete 
is only a substitute for other building material. 
A substitute it may be, and an invaluable one 
for many of the uses for which it can be em- 
ployed, but it is more than this; concrete is a 
building material in itself, possessing a marked 
individuality, and it is by taking full advantage 
of its inherent qualities and the infinite scope 
which it offers for artistic treatment, that the 
vast possibilities of which it is capable begin to 
dawn upon the imagination. 

It has been stated that any style of architec- 
ture may be imitated and reproduced in con- 
crete. True; but this violates one of the 
essential canons of art, since, as Ruskin says, 
“ Art is Truth” ; and to employ one material 
for the imitation of another is to debase the uses 
of the material so employed, and stultify that 
which it imitates. It is not the function of 
concrete—and this we state with all emphasis— 
to pretend tc be other than itis. Of its strength 
and durability there is no longer any question ; 
the nature of the material needs but a brief con- 
sideration in order to revise its perfect adapta- 
bility to any design ; and the great variety of 
efiects which may be obtained by legitimate 
surface treatment in crder to produce a pleasing 
appearance, render unnecessary, as well as 
illogical, any attempt to make concrete 
masquerade as brick or stone. 

It may be taken as an axiom that every house 
should be a home, and every home should be as 
healtlful, as comfortable and as beautiful as it 
can be made. The first two aspects of the 
question it is outside the scope of this article to 
consider, but a few suggestions will be offered 
which may assist in thé realisation of the third. 

The most prominent feature of a building, and 
that which has the greatest effect upon the eye 
is its design and style. Re‘erence has already 
been made to the adaptability, in this connec- 
tion, cf concrete, one of whose chief charac- 
teristics is plasti ity; and when it is remem- 
bered that it may be mculded to any desired 
shape, it will be seen that the capable designer, 
po-sessed of imagination, will find ready to his 
hand a medium for the expression. of artistic 
feeling, and one which offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for originality of conception and for 
Variety and breadth of treatment. Large 
miasses may be so treated that they combine the 
Susvestion of great strength with simplicity, 
dignity and beauty of form, while smaller 
ages 48 represented by dwelling-houses, can 
€ so designed as to suggest daintiness, comfort 


and home. But whether for large masses or 
small, the design should be such that it takes 
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advantage of and emphasises the characteristics 
of the material instead of being a mere copy of 
some existing design or style. By thinking and 
working on these lines, the architect will realise 
that*science has provided him with a material 
which, as far as its architectural possibilities 
are concerned, is in its early infancy, and by 
means of which he may break away from estab- 
lished tradition, inaugurate a new era in archi- 
tectural development, and create a new style. 

This part of the subject is too wide to be dealt 
with in detail within the limits of thé space at 
our disposal, but the imaginative mind will per- 
ceive in concrete an architectural material full 
of rich promise, teeming with possibilities, and 
presenting for consideration and _ solution 
problems of absorbing interest. 

Next to the general design of a building, its 
most noticeable features are colour and texture. 
Here, again, concrete presents a wide field for 
effort in the direction of surface treatment, 
since it contains within itself the elements for the 
production of rich and beautiful effects. While 
the characteristic grey of this material is emi- 
nently suitable for large masses, the smaller 
structure seems to demand more warmth of tone 
and greater variety of texture—a surface broken 
by flecks of light and colour. These may be 
secured by various means more or less legiti- 
mate, but the method which will appeal most 
strongly to the advocates of concrete pure and 
simple, and which alone will be here considered, 
is that of exposing the aggregate. If this 
method be adopted it will be seen at once that 
there is practically no limit to the variety of 
surface which may be produced with regard to 
both colour and texture. In the ordinary, 
untreated concrete surface, no matter what 
aggregate is employed, the particles are so 
mixed with and coated by the cement as to 
result in that uniformity of tone to which so 
many objections have been raised. By a 
judicious selection of the aggregate, however, 
and the adoption of means for exposing it to 
view, a great variety of very charming effects 
may be obtained. Materials which may be 
suggested as being suitable for this purpose are 
marble chippings of various colours and sizes, 
different coloured gravels and sands, red or blue 
granite, or combinations of these in various pro- 
portions: which may be determined by 


" expezgiment. 


The aggregate having been selected and the 
best proportions ascertained, the whole secret 
of obtaining, on the surface, the full effect of its 
richness and variety of colour and texture lies 
in removing the film of cement mortar by which 
the particles of the aggregate next the face are 
coated. This may be done by one of three 
methods, viz., scrubbing, tooling, or sand- 
blasting. 

The removal of the mortar film by brushing is 
best performed while the concr :te is green, and 
to this end the forms must be removed as soon 
as may be done without injury to the structure. 
An ordinary scrubbing brush or a wire brush, 
used with a liberal application of water, will 
generally serve the purpose if the concrete is not 
too hard, but if it is found that the colour of the 
aggregate is not fully brought out by this treat- 
ment, a solution of hydrochloric acid diluted 
with three or four parts of water may be 
employed. Where this is done, care must be 
taken that every trace of the acid is immediately 
removed from the surface of the concrete by 
well washing with pure water, preferably by 
means of a hose. By this method the aggregate 
is brought into semi-relief and its colour is fully 
revealed. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the 
shuttering cannot be removed before the con- 
crete is too hard for this treatment ; when this 
is the case, another method is available, viz., 
that of bush-hammering. The action of the 
bush-hammer, whose face is cut into broad- 
based teeth, produces an effect similar to that 
obtained in the process of brushing, by cutting 
away the cement mortar and leaving the aggre- 
gate exposed. If necessary, the acid solution 
may be used as a clearing agent to supplement 
the effect of the tooling. 

Sand-blasting is another means by which the 
same purpose may be effected when the concrete 
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is hard. In{this process a fine stream of sand is 
foreed through the nozzle of a compressed air 
machine, and by impinging sharply upon the 
concrete surface removes the mortar from the 
face of the aggregate. 

By either of these methods delightful effects 
may be produced which will amply repay the 
extra time and labour expended upon.them, and 
many of these can be obtained by the use of quite 
common and inexpensive aggregates. Where, 
however, the cost of a specially selected material 
would prohibit its use for the whole of the 
concrete work of the walls, another method may 
be employed, by which the special mixture is 
applied. as a facing material only, backed by the 
ordinary concrete of the wall. A simple method 
of doing this is to apply the facing mixture to 
the surface of the wall-form to the thickness of 
one or two inches, immediately before the 
ordinary concrete is placed in position. The 
tamping should be confined mainly to the 
backing, which will then be driven into the 
facing, and the aggregate of the latter forced 
outwards, so that not only will the twe thick- 
nesses be formed into one homogeneous body, 
but the aggregate Which it is desired to expose 
will be found at or near the surface when the 
shuttering is removed. 

An alternative method of depositing the 
facing mixture in the required position, and one 
that is often employed in America, is by the 
use of iron sheeting, which is placed inside the 
wall-form, its distance from the outer shuttering 
being from one to two inches, according to the 
thickness decided upon for the facing. The 
form is thus divided longitudinally into two 
compartments, which are then filled with 
concrete, the outer space with the special 
mixture, and the inner with the ordinary 
material. The iron sheet is then gradually 
withdrawn, the backing meanwhile being tamped 
against the facing. To obviate the difficulty 
experienced in placing the material within so 
natrow a space as that containing the facing 
mixture, the iron’sheet is not usually more than 
1 ft. high, and to keep it in position it must be 
clamped to the form, and handles may be 
riveted to it, in order to facilitate its withdrawal. 
After the shuttering has been removed the 
surface may be treated by scrubbing or bush- 
hammering as before. 

By selecting suitable aggregates either for the 
whole body of the concrete, or for use as a 
facing, similar effects may be produced by the 
same methods on the surface of concrete blocks. 
The operations may be carried out either after 
the wall has been built, or by treating the blocks 
before they are used upon the work. The latter 
will be found to be the more convenient plan, 
since after the blocks are taken out of the mould 
they have to be stored for a considerable period 
before they can be used, and by that time have 
become thoroughly hard. By scrubbing them, 
however, shortly after they are cast, and while 
the concrete is green, the work is rendered 
easier and much less time is occupied in the 


" process, 


The decoration cf the interior may be carried 
out in various ways—indeed, there is no limit 
to the number and richness of the effects which 
may be produced. The walls, or portions of 
them, may be “ brushed”’ or the surface may be 
left smooth and suitable points of accent selected 
for enrichment. Mosaic patterns worked out 
in coloured marbles, burnt clays or other 
material may be laid in precast slabs and either 
incorporated into the wall by being laid next 
the form during concreting, or cemented into 
recesses left in the wall for the purpose. Such 
recesses are cast by fastening slabs of wood in 
the desired pcsition on the inner face of the 
form before the concrete is filled in. Or again, 
patterns may be designed, and the particles 
forming them glued on to sheets of stout paper, 
which are attached to the form in the required 
position and the concrete filled in behind them. 

Much more could be written on this fascinating 
subject, but enough has been said to show that 
by following up the line of thought here 
suggested, and by a combination and extension 
of the methods above described, the opportuni- 
ties afforded for the exercise of the imagination 
and for the expression of artistic feeling, both 
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with regard «design and surface treatment, 
are unlimited. Much of the work,done in the 
early days was crude and lifeless; in their 
enthusiasm for concrete the strong, the durable, 
the hygienic, the workers of that time lost sight 
of the possibility of concrete the expressive, the 
satisfying, the beautiful. ‘To-day, science and 
experience are demonstrating to us the value of 
‘concrete as a structural material; to-morrow 
the architect and the designer will reveal to us 
its inherent beauty and its varied charm. 
T. J. Cuark, A.C.I. 

[The writer raises points which are worth 
consideration, though we cannot endorse 
all his statements.—ED. } 


——__+~> + ___ 


TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE. 

Mr. E. R. Abbott (President) presided on the 
19th inst., at No. 92, Victcria-street, at an 
ordinary meeting of the Town Planning 
institute, when Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, city engineer, 
Birmingham, read a paper on the Birmingham 
Town Planning Schemes. 

Mr. Stilgoe said a scheme had been recently 
presented and approved by the Birmingham 
City Council for the general improvement of the 
existing arterial roads of the city, but his inten- 
tion was only to refer to such lengths of roads 
as were within the areas of the town-planning 
schemes. The following schemes were those 
which had been prepared or were in course of 
preparation :—-Quinton, Harborne and Edg- 
baston, 2,320 acres; North Yardley and Stech- 
ford, 3,176 acres; East Birmingham, 1,443 
acres; South Birmingham, 8,267 acres; and 
South-west Birmingham, 9,866 acres. These 
areas covered practically the whole of the un- 
developed and suburban areas of the city except 
that on the north, and the existing arterial roads 
would be improved and other arterial roads 
made for the purpose of the prospective traffic 
and development of these districts. The author 
proceeded to explain the scheme of the City 
Council with the aid of a large scale map. The 
guiding principle, he said, in planning the 
arterial roads had been the provision or im- 
provement of direct routes of communication 
tor long-distance or main road traffic, and for 
local intercommunal traflic connecting also with 
the great main roads, thus making it possible to 
plan the residential estate roads upon less 
expensive lines, and with more consideration for 
design than directness of route. By this means 
the landowner was able to lay out his streets at 
much less cost, and to contribute in land or 
money, or both, towards the cost of the arterial 
roads which directly serve his estate. In the 
later schemes the main arterial roads had been 
planned of a somewhat greater width than those 
in the early schemes. During the past few years 
the public mind had been educated in the 
principle of wider roads, and it was encouraging 
that the trammels of cramped perspective were 
being cast off, and the broader idea appreciated 
and accepted. After the war housing and 
estate development must proceed. ‘To enable 
the workers to live in the better atmosphere and 
surroundings of the suburbs, it was necessary 
that cheap and rapid means of transit be pro- 
vided, and, whether this took the form of tram- 
ways or otherwise, it was certain that there 
must be roads of ample width to serve the 
various localities. - Tramways laid upon sleeper 
tracks were much cheaper in construction than 
solid tracks forming part of the carriageways, 
the cost of upkeep was less by hundreds of 
pounds per mile per annum, greater speed and 
ease Im running were attained, the maintenance 
of rolling stock was less, there was less noise, 
and & greater number of journeys could be per- 
formed in a given time by reason of the absence 
of hindrance, which resulted from other traffic 
using the tramway track as an ordinary carriage 
way. With the advantages and saving of cost 
to be obtained from the separate track con- 
struction, tramways should,be laid in suitable 
districts ahead of building development, just as 
railways were laid; the construction of their 
adjacent carriageways and footways would be 
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postponed until traffic demanded them. If, this 
principle were put into practice they would at 
once be able to relieve the congestion of many 
built-up places and spread the population, and 
provide tur new. Simultaneously should pro- 
ceed the planning of the new areas, not after, 
but before building had taken place. The width 
of 120 ft. for a suburban arterial road and tram- 
way route should be taken as the minimum and 
not as the maximum. ‘There was nothing to 
spare for anything but the barest form of,orna- 
mentation. Provision was made for a central 
tramway track 33 ft. in width, a carriageway on 
either side, each 24 ft. in width, and a footpath 
19 ft. 6 in. wide (with or without a grass margin 
and trees) between each carriagewayjand the 
forecourt. The minimum width desirable for the 
tramway track was 27 ft., but this did not 
permit of the planting of a hedge or row of trees 
on either side. Where the hedge or trees were 
planted, 33 ft. was the minimum, and 42 ft. 
would be better; but if 120 ft. was the total 
width of the street, then the footpaths would be 
reduced to 15 ft. each, which was not sufficient 
in allcases. In Birmingham they had laid down 
the principle that all service mains and the 
service sewers should be kept out of the carriage- 
ways of new streets, so as to minimise the con- 
tinual breaking up of the carriageway surface, 
and it was found that for this purpose alone 
15 ft. width of footpath was the minimum 
requirement. As far as possible, the service 
mains were laid in duplicate, one for each pur- 
pose under each footpath. For secondary 
arterial roads, where there were no tramways, 
the general width varied from 65 to 80 ft. 
There was, of course, no limit to the width that 
could be devoted to ornamentation, and this 
must be in accordance with the local require- 
ments. 

Mr. Brodie (City Surveyor, Liverpool) moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Stilgoe and said he 
had derived considerable personal satisfaction 
from the address, because he had rather differed 
from many town planners‘in having always 
held the strong view that arterial roads on 
main lines of communication were of much 
greater importance than the development of 
individual small areas. At the present day, 
he went further, and defiedj anyone, to develop 
the small areas properly unless they first 
provided the main lines of communication. 
Mr. Stilgoe had spoken of roads 120 ft. wide, 
but he prophesied that before ten years were 
gone by he would advocate a greater width. 
In Liverpool, where in some roads they ran 
tramcars at twenty miles an hour and where 
the track was fenced, a greater width of road 
was necessary. 

Mr. E. Willis (Chiswick) considered that 
Birmingham possessed exceptional advantages 
for town planning, inasmuch as its boundaries 
had been greatly enlarged and a‘great part of 
the new area merged in the city was undeveloped 
land. He asked how the town planning 
schemes of the city were being affected by the 
erection of buildings for war purposes. With 
regard to the laying out of the low-lying land 
adjoining streams, he remembered the sug- 
gestion that the Brent valley in Greater London 
should be treated in the way that the Birming- 
ham streams were being dealt with. He 
considered that at a city of such importance 
as Birmingham the time had arrived for placing 
the mains in conduits. 

Mr. Shawcross>(Chairman of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Conference) 
expressed the view that the putting forward of 
such ambitious schemes for wide roads would 
act as a deterrent to the small authorities to 
proceed with town planning schemes, as they 
could not stand the cost. When Mr. Stilgoe 
talked of making roads to develop building 
areas, he wondered why the Corporation itself 
did not buy the land and secure the benefits 
for the city itself. 

Mr. Lancashire (City Engineer, Leeds) 
pointed out, that, in his city, they were being 
converted to the. idea of wider roads largely as 
the result of visits to Liverpool. 

Mr. Elgood (Ruislip) urged that the planning 
of arterial roads was the backbone and founda- 
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tion of town planning schemes, and it was 
this want of determination of the arterial road 
question which was holding up schemes of 
town planning in Greater London. 

Major Lovelock (Carshalton) agreed wit); 
the previous speaker. They in Greater London 
appreciated what was being done in hir- 
mingham, but it could only be a dream so far 
as London was concerned, until some co- 
ordinating authority was established to ensure 
reguarity of schemes and to proportion the 
charge for the main roads over the whole arca 
afiected. 

Mr. Rees Jeffreys suggested that Mr. Stilyoe 
should give more figures as to the probaile 
cost of the schemes prepared, because they 
would all realize that the great difficulty after 
the war would be finance and especially the 
raising of capital sums. 

Mr. Collins (Borough Engineer, Norwich) said 
he was looking forward to doing something in 
the way of town planning. One could see that 
even at Birmingham if they attempted to 
construct 120 ft. roads in all directions at once, 
the cost would render it impossible, but the 
system of first extending the tramways, as 
was done in America, and then making the roads 
to the width essential from time to time, gave 
a chance tor the work being done. 

Mr. Stilgoe replied at length to the points 
raised, and said that where they had a tramway 
in the centre of a road, where fast running was 
allowed, they must have a light fence, and this 
necessitated wide roads. The width of land 
conserved adjoining the streams varied greatly. 
It was the intention to construct a number of 
rustic bridges over the streams. It was true 
they had exceptional opportunities for town 
planning at Birmingham, but it wes also true 
that the Town Planning Committee had taken 
advantage of the opportunities. In many 
places there were opportunities, but no advan- 
tage was taken of them. In only one or two 
cases had their building line been interfered 
with by the erection of works for war purposes, 
and these would be only temporary buildings. 
The war had not interfered with the work of 
town planning in Birmingham, and, in fact, 
they had a larger staff engaged on it. If owners 
of land considered they were being injured !y 
the delay in the Corporation constructing an 
arterial road they could appeal to the Local 
Government Board, but the Corporation was 
quite prepared to construct the necessary road 
where plans were submitted for a substantial 
number of houses. He did not think conduits 
for mains were economicel, especially for country 
districts. ‘There was no reason why the smaller 
authorities should be deterred from preparing 
town planning schemes because of the question 
of arterial roads. In many cases there would be 
no need of such roads, and in Birmingham the 
majority of the proposals only involved the 
widening of the existing roads. He realised 
the difficulties of Greater London, and agreed 
that there should be some apportionment of the 
charges for main roads. 





Schemes for Thames-side Development. 


The housing question in relation to 
extension of the dock system of the Port of 
London has been inquired into by a sp‘ ial 
ccmmittee appointed by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association. In their report 
the committee recommend the following 
provision in the immediate future to meet 
most pressing needs :-— 
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Houses 

In relief of the overcrowded districts -— 
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of Stepney, Poplar, and West Ham.. os 

Extra labour in docks (London area) - . 2.01 e 
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LAW REPORTS. 


The Post Office Tube Railway. 
Important Compensation Claim. 


At the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, 
Mr. J. H. Oakley (of Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley & Garrard), as Arbitrator, has just 
-oncluded the hearing of a claim by the Great 
astern Railway Company for £33,393 com- 
yensation from the Postmaster-General by 
reason of the taking of.so much of the sub-soil 
as is required for the Post Office Tube Railway 
under Liverpool-street Station, and for in- 
iurious affection to adjoining lands by the 
carrying out of such works. 

Mr. G. M. Freeman, K.C., Mr. H. Courthope- 
Munroe, K.C., and Mr. Bruce Thomas were 
counsel for the claimant company; while the 
Solicitor-General (Sir Gordon Hewart, K.C., 
M.P.), Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C., and Mr. G. W. 
Hildyard represented the Postmaster-General. 

In opening, Mr. Freeman said Liverpool- 
street Station was hemmed in by leading 
thoroughfares, and it was quite impossible 
to add another yard to the surface. Therefore, 
it had been obvious for a long time to the 
claimants that, if they were to have any enlarge- 
ment at all, it could only be by going down 
into the bowels of the earth. When the 
Postmaster-General’s Railway Bill was before 
a Parliamentary Committee in 1913, all that 





the claimants asked was that there should be . 


safeguarded to them such a stratum of sub- 
soil, between the surface of the station and the 
top of the tube, as would enable them to 
utilize it for the purpose of an underground 
station, which was part of the Great Eastern 
Company’s scheme. The top stratum was 
accordingly preserved under a clause of the 
Act; the remainder was left to compensation. 
Counsel submitted that nominal compensaticn, 
which might apply to sub-soil underneath a 
street or private property, was not justly 
applicable to this case. In order to meet the 
requirements of the Company and the demands 
of the public, some very large developments 
in the sub-soil underneath the station would 
have been a necessity at no distant date had 
the normal condition of things continued. 
Of course, the condition while the war was on 
was no criterion, and they must assume a 
normal condition of affairs. Colonel Thornton, 
the General Manager, would give them a 
general sketch of how, in his view, the sub-soil 
would have to be utilised ; but counsel wanted 
it to be clearly understood that the Company 
did not come before the Arbitrator and say : 
‘Here is a stereotyped plan which we bind 
ourselves to say is the only proper way by 
which the sub-soil can: be utilised.” 

Colonel Thornton, giving evidence, said 
he was Assistant Director of Movements and 
Railways in France, and had only just reached 
home from the Front. There could be no 
extension of Liverpool-street Station except 
underground. ° 

Mr. Freeman: Apart from the abnormal 
conditions of the war, would an immediate 
development underground be necessary ? 

Colonel Thornton : First, the railway, in order 
to relieve the traffic congestion, must be elec- 
tritied; that is to say, it must be electrified 
n order that the main lines may carry the 
capacity which ought to be put upon them 
in order to properly accommodate public 

attic. Secondly, even that is insufficient at 
certain hours of the day ; and it will be necessary 
'o develop a sub-station, an underground 
tation, beneath the present station. By those 

o methods we probably shall be able to take 

we of the passenger traffic alone, with its 

spective increase. The witness proceeded 
state that he had ascertained that in one 

Ut-hour—between 8.30 and 9 a.m.—as many 

18,000 passengers alighted at Liverpoo!- 
‘reet Station. The great bulk of the suburban 
athe of the Great Eastern lay within ten 

Jes of Liverpool-sfreet. Broadly speaking, 

yond that, as a suburban residential district. 

territory was relatively untouched. If 

‘oper travelling facilities could be given, the 

Sperty would become available and_desirable 
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for residential purposes, and that service could 
only be given through electrification. By 
connections with existing tube lines, or through 
the construction of another inaependent tube 
line, they must provide means of placing their 
passengers, not only in the heart of the financial 
district, but also in the shopping districts. 
The sub-soil under Liverpool-street Station 
could well be adapted as a goods station, 
and more particularly for a cold storage ware- 
house. In carrying out such a work, they 
would impinge on part of the sub-stratum 
which was being occupied by the Pestmaster- 
General. In witness’s opinion the  sub-soil 
for a very considerable depth beyond that 
reserved to the claimants under the Post Office 
Tube Railway Act had a commercial value 
for the Company. and if it were to be taken 
away from them for all time the claimants 
ought to be paid its fair commercial value. 
‘** Although,” added Colonel Thornton, “‘ there 
is no fair commercial value as a matter of fact. 
I would infinitely rather not have tubes in their 
present location, irrespective of any amount 
that might be paid. £109,000 or £200,000 
would not tempt me to give up this. site. 

Mr. Lewis Coward : Before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1913, the then General Manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway said there was 
room to get an underground station between 
the surface and the Post Office Tube under- 
neath Liverpool-street Station. Do you agree 
with him ? 

Colonel Thornton : I agree with that in part; 
not entirely. There is room for an underground 
station, but no room for the developments 
described. 

Mr. J. H. Wardley, Assistant Engineer of the 
Great Eastern Railway, said he had, of late 
years, made a special study of the utilisation of 
sub-soil of railway stations. In view of the 
possible user of sub-soil underneath Liverpool- 
street Station, he had prepared a plan, which he 
produced, showing 15 schemes that would be 
interfered with by the occupation of sub-soil by 
the Post Office Tube Railway. 

Sir Alexander Stenning, surveyor. of Cannon- 
street, E.C.. said the depth of the tube railway 
was 60 ft. from the Company’s rail level. The 
tubes were constructed diagonally, and this 
caused severance and damage. In his valuation 
the guiding principle in his mind had been that 
the sub-soil should bear a certain relation to the 
surface. He had taken a surface area of 
21,791 ft., which was the area of the tube and 
the stations, and valued it at £3 per foot, giving 
£65,373. He had taken 10 per cent. of the 
surface value as the value of the sub-soil, and 
that amounted to £6,537. He valued three 
vaults at a rental value of £25 each, and, 
allowing 20 years’ purchase, arrived at a value 
of £1,500. He thus reached a total of £8,037, 
and added 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, 
making £8,840. In respect of severance he 
valued 29,974 ft. of surface at £3 per ft.. equal 
tc £89,922, and he thought there had been 
depreciation cf 7} per cent., which amounted to 
£6,744. In respect of 118,727 ft., which he 
valued at £3 per ft., or £356,181, he thought 
there had heen depreciation of £17,809. 

Mr. C.’ A. Lang, surveyor, of Cheapside, sub- 
mitted a valuation of £33,111; and Mr. Dendy 
Watney, surveyor, of 4a, rederick’s-place, E.C., 
arrived at a value of £32,470. 

This was the case for the claimants. 

On behalf of the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
H. H. Dalrymple Hay (engineer of the Post 
Office Tube Railway) having given evidence, 

Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, surveyor, of Frederick’s- 
place, E.C., valued the compensation payable 
at £4,269. He said the total length of station 
tunnel was 352 ft., which he valued at £2 per 
ft. He valued 1,084 it. of running tunnels at 
£l per ft. ; 74 ft. of cross-tunnels in station at 
£1 per ft ; conveyor, 294 ft., at £1 per ft. ; and 
staircase shaft, tunnel level, 20 ft. run, at £1 
perft. He valued the area of shafts at platform 
level, top of shaft (one of 228 ft. super., and 
another 307 {t. super.) at 30s. per [t., to include 
value to tube level. The vaults he valued 
at £1,100 (20 years purchase), and fadded!10 per 
cent. for compulsory acquisition. Since the 
case of the Marquis of Northampton v. The 
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Great Northern Railway, fifteen years ago, £1 
a ft. run bad been the conventional rate for 
running tunnels, other than station’, under 
property. He saw nothing to differentiate 
this case from the established custom. 

Mr. Howard Martin, surveyor, of Chancery- 
lane, W.C., submitted a valuation of £4,400. 
In cross-examination, Mr. Martin said he 
thought the suggestion, on behalf of the claim- 
ants, as to the provision of a cold storage 
underground was too indefinite to form an 
opinion upon. He was unaware that a certain 
well-known London firm had plans—which had 
been stopped by the war—showing a, basement 
60 ft. deep. Neither was he aware that a 
number of plans for deep basements were before 
the County Council. He thought opinion was 
setting very deeply against very deep s° - 
basements. The increased ratio of expenses for 
every foot they went down below 30 or 35 ft. 
made it of comparatively little value, and there 
were many obvious cisadvantages against it in 
the matter of ventilaticn, light, and so on. If 
basements, sub-basements, and sub-sub-base- 
ments were wanted they could be got in 60 ft. 

Mr. Douglas Young, surveyor, of Coleman- 
street, E.C., submitted a valuation of £4,270. 

Mr. R. A. Dash, Inland Revenue valuer, said 
he had negotiated in over a hundred cases for 
the easements of the Post Office Tube Railway 
from Paddington to Whitechapel. All these 
cases had been settled upon the conventional rate. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Freeman, Mr, 
Dash said that at Paddington the tube ran under 
some of the railway lines. The amount of the 
claim there was £687, and it was finally settled 
for £500. 

Sir Robert Bruce, Controller of the London 
Postal Service, said he regarded it as a distinct 
advantage to the Great Eastern Railway 
Company that the tube should be there from 
the point of view of relief of traffic. 

The Solicitor-General, in addressing the 
Arbitrator, said the schemes of which they had 
heard had apparently two ingredients in com- 
mon. They came into existence after it was 
decided to make this claim, and all of them, 
without a single exception, could be carried out 
without in the slightest degree being hampered 
or interfered with by what was being done on 
the part of the Postmaster-General. But 
because of the vague, contingent future prospect 
the claimants were asking the Arbitrator to 
assess compensation upon a certain basis, 
although in contradistinction to that highly 
unsatisfactory method of procedure the Act of 
Parliament provided that at any time when 
something was being done which gave rise to 
a claim the Great Eastern Company might go 
to an Arbitrator to ascertain the facts, and 
obtain the compensation which was due. 
Provisions of the Act formed a complete and 
comprehensive system of indemnity. Sub-soil 
at the depth of the tube railway could only have 
a most fanciful and speculative value. The 
claimants were in every respect amply protected. 
The way to proceed was not to invite a skilled 
Arbitrator to exercise his imagination and put 
@ figure on something upon which really no 
information could be gathered. The business 
method was to repose on the indemnity secured 
under the Act of Parliament, and when actus! 
loss or expense was incurred, to come with clear 
and unanswerable or, at any rate, explorable 
materials, and with a precise and definite case, 
and obtain full compensation for the loss and 
damage sustained. That applied to every part 
of the sub-soil, whether above or below the 
level of the Post Office. The Postmaster- 
General had pursued throughout, a policy of 
paying a proper and appropriate sum, not upon 
the footing of speculative schemes of this kind, 
but upon a reasonable and just basis. His 
learned friend, Mr. Freeman, described the 
sum as nominal. Was it nominal? He (the 
Solicitor-General) was told it worked out at 
about £5,000 an acre. There was no reason 
why the claimants should be paid more compen- 
sation than had been paid to others. 

Mr. Freeman having replied, the Arbitrator 
stated that he would give the matter his con- 
sideration, and announce his, award in due 
courne. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCIENCE USEFUL FOR THE 
MASON. 


IV.—CLASSIFICATION AND RECOGNITION 
OF STONES, 


HE mason need not trouble himself with 
any elaborate classification of the stones 
at his command. from _ previous 

articles in this series it will be clear that the 
mode of formation of stones willform a general 
basis for such classification. Thus granite and 
like stones formed from a molten condition 
make one big group, while stones of a frag- 
mentary origin formed by deposition in water 
make another. The first group includes granite, 
syenite, elvans (( ‘ornish granites), basalts and 
other stones in limited use, while the other 
group of what are termed “ sedimentary ” 
stones embraces all the limestones, sandstones, 
and grits, and therefore includes all the free- 
stones. Granites havea wide distribution, but 
whether those suitable for building can_ be 
worked economically is often decided by transit 
facilities. In England these stones are found 
exclusively in the west, e.g., Cornwall, West 
Wales and the Lake District. Scotland abounds 
in granite stones such as those of Aberdeen 
and Peterhead, while the best known Irish 
granite comes from the Newry district. When 
granite is required in large pieces, care should 
be taken to specify it from a quarry whence 
the necessary sizes are known to be obtainable ; 
otherwise flaws and weak places are likely to 
be met with, which may prove disastrous if 
undetected. The general character of a granite 
may be judged by an inspection of a section 
mounted for the microscope. Viewed under an 
inch or half-inch objective the component 
minerals will be clearly seen, and these, except 
in the case of iron pyrites and magnitite (an 
oxide of iron), only present in small quantity, 
should be transparent and their outlines should 
be sharply defined, though these will not as a 
rule display any regularity. Earthy minerals 
devoid of transparency with ill-defined outlines 
indicate that decay has taken place, and it 
must always be remembered that decay means 
loss of hardness ; hence such stone ig very much 
cheaper to work. As already stated iron 
pyrites is yuite opaque, and hence always 
appears dead black in a stone section viewed by 
light transmitted from below in the usual 
way. By tilting the section or raising the 
light, however, so that it is reflected from the 
upper surface of the section, the characteristic 
yellow colour of this mineral is at once apparent. 
No stones present such diversified and interesting 
features when viewed under the microscope as 
those of the granite class, and though an 
extensive interpretation of what is seen requires 
the knowledge and experience of a trained 
petrologist, a good deal may be learnt by the 
layman with the help of a few typical, mounted 
sections of admittedly good stones as a basis 
for comparison, These sections can be made 
for about Is. Gd. a piece on supplying samples 
of the stones to a microscope maker. 


“ec 


Sandstones and Grits. 

These stones, as already indicated, are 
composed of fragments of older stones and 
have been laid down in water. They vary a 
good deal in composition and may contain 
compounds of iron, mica, calcite, fragments of 
felspar, and many other things, besides silica, 
their main constituent. It is not, however, 
necessary to study all these possible constituents 
and it will be enough to ccncentrate attention on 
(1) the main fragmentary subste nce composing 
the stone, (2) the infilling between its grains 
which binds them together. In some cases 


there is no infilling material, the grains are 
angular and tightly fitted into one another. 
Such sandstones are very hard and durable, 
and are usually the result of heating, or partial 
solution and re-crystallization, which has taken 


place subsequent to formation, which has 
caused something approaching vitrification of 
the grains or has otherwise resulted in an 
extraordinary degree of compactness. The 
famous Craigleith sandstone is of this type. 
Such stones are known to _ petrolcegists as 
** quartzites.”” Sometimes, although the grains 
are not in direct contact, the binding material 
between them has partially crystallized. Penrith 
sandstone, for instance, shows these characteris- 
tics. In other,cases the infilling is argillaceous 
(clayey), which means a weaker stone ; or again, 
carbonate of lime, usually crystallized in the 
form of calcite, may be the cement, in which 
case the stone may be strong and compact 
enough, but will, like a limestone, be affected 
by an acid atmosphere. Grits are generally 
coarser and more variable than sandstones, 
The geological formation known as the millstone 
grit supplies many kinds of building stones. 
Some of the well-known sandstones from the 
Derbyshire district are from this formation. 


Limestones. 


Most of the well-tried friends of the mason 
are included in the limestone class, and hence 
this section is of special interest. Limestones 
are composed substantially of carbonate of lime, 
but this may be in very different physical con- 
ditions. For example, as soft, friable chalk 
known to the mason as “ clunch,” or as hard 
crystalline stone capable of taking a high polish 
and which, if sufficiently compact ana crystal- 
line, becomes “ marble.” Again, though the 
limestones as a whole are well defined, there are 
a few stones, some of the Mansfield stones, 
for example, and Kentish Rag, which may be 
called siliceous limestones or calcareous sand- 
stones, being composed of the constituents of 
both those groups. Limestones may be divided 
into two sections, those formed organically and 
those formed chemically. The former embrace 
all the examples resulting from the hard parts of 
living organisms. All the hard parts of inverte- 
brate sea creatures are substantially composed 
of carbonate of lime. Thus we have as the 
result of the remains of countless millions of 
small marine—and to some extent fresh-water— 
life, shell, coral, crinoidal and like limestones, 
which consist almost wholly of these animal 
remains cemented together by a certain amount 
of dissolved limestone which has been re-precipi- 
tated. Chalk consists of such shell and like 
fragments in a fine state of division, but is 
devoid of cementing material. Now, though 
some of these limestones are used, the beautiful 
Ham Hill stone for instance, a very coarse, 
shelly limestone, and Hopton Wood stone, a 
crinoidal variety capable of taking a polish, 
most of the organically formed limestones are 
more valuable for lime burning than for building 
stones. 

The chemically formed stones are believed to 
have been produced by the deposition of car- 
bonate of lime from selution in water in much 
the same way as “ fur” is produced by hard 
water, on the sides of a kettle, the chief difference 
being that in the formation of those limestones 
deposition is believed to have taken place in 
shallow water in gentle motion, which would 
account for the rounded grains so characteristic 
of Bath, Portiand and other odlitic stones. The 
best instance of this structure is supplied by 
Ketton, which displays beautifully rounded 
grains, and in a section under the microscope 
the rings of * growth” can be distinctly seen 
and also the criginal fragment in the centre of 
the grain upon which deposition started. This 
structure is easily recognised in such stones as 
Bath, Portland, and Ancaster, and the striking 
difference between such stones and the frag- 
mental limestones, such as chalk, are at once 
discernible under the microscope by anyone 
who has once viewed such stone sections. “Such 
fragmental limestenes have sometimes been 
fraudulently substituted for the better odlitic 
stones; stone which is really chalk has, for 





example, sometimes found its way into j«! 

under the name of Portland. A_ microscoy, 
section of the stone which shows it to consist «i 
an irregular mass of minute shell fragments 
without any trace of odlitic structure will reyea| 
such fraud in an instant. 

Another group of limestones which ha, 
resulted from deposition trom solution—in t})js 
case from actual crystallisation—are the Do! 
mites or Magnesian limestones. The two well- 
known stones, Anston and Mansfield Wood 
house, belong to this category. Microscopi 
examination again readily assists in distinguish- 
ing these stones from others, for they show 
neither a fragmental nor odlitic structure but 
consist of a compact mass of interlocked crystals 
sometimes showing slightly curved outlines. 

In a brief article of this nature it is not 
possible to particularise further ; and if the writer 
has succeeded in raising any interest in micrs- 
Scopic investigation among stone users and 
workers he would like to recommend a hook 
entitled “ The Geology of Building Stones ’* by 
Mr. J. Allen Howe, cf the Jermyn-street 
Museum, for further study. He would also like 
to add that through the above museum most 
instructive photographic enlargements, showing 
the microscopic structure of some of our best 
known building stones, can be obtained from the 
Board of Education at the cost of production ; 
which fact does not appear to be as widely 
known as it deserves to be. 


————_+1—~»—+ —__—_ 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Easter recess was beld on 
Tuesday, in the County Hall, Spring Gardens. 
S.W., Mr. R. C. Norman, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—Sanction was given to the borrowing 
by the Hackney Borough Council of £58,000 for 
electricity purposes, and by the Stepney Borough 
Council of £16,680 for electricity purposes. 

District Surveyors.—YVhe Building Acts Coni- 
mittee have appointed Mr. W.°J. Hardcastle 
district surveyor for St. George, Hanover-square 
(North), to be interim district surveyor for 
Chelsea, in place of Mr. T. E. Mundy, who re- 
signed as from February 28, 1918, and have 
appointed Mr. L. R. Ford, district surveyor for 
St. James’s, Westminster, to be interim district 
surveyor for Marylebone, in place of Mr. A. Ash- 
bridge, who resigned as from March 21, 1918. 
The appointments of Mr. Hardcastle and Mr. 
Ford are of a temporary nature, and will con- 
tinue only during the pleasure of the Council. 

Plans.—The Education Committee have for- 
warded to the Board of Education for approval! 
preliminary plans for remodelling the Union- 
street School, Woolwich. 

Alterations, &c., at Places of Public Entertain- 
ment.—The Theatres and Music Halls Com- 
mittee have approved the arrangements indi- 
cated with respect’ to the undermentioned 
premises: A%olian Hall, New Bond-street 
Provision of additional sanitary conveniences 
and other alterations; Alexandra ‘Theatre, 
Stoke Newington—Enlargement of cinemato- 
graph enclosure and_ seating alterations ; 
American Eagle Hut, Aldwych—Provision ct 
cinematograph chamber; Fuller’s Restaurant 
Regent-street——Provision of new exit in pl 
of one rendered, unavailable; Gaiety Theat: 
Strand—Prevision of draught doors and 
water radiators; Marlborough Theatre, Hollo 
way— Adaptation of theatre for use as a cilie- 
matograph theatre; Prince of Wales’ Theat 
Coventry-street—Alterations and addition: 
boxes; Rushey-green, Catford (Queen’s Ha 
Alterations to vestibule ;. 116, Rye-lane (1° 
Cinema)—Provision of new _ staircases 
waiting space; West Norwood Public Ha! 
Provision of new pay-box. 





* Arnold 1910, price 7s. 6d. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


rE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
\ales. 1& must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cunnot be responsible 


Yor errors that may occur :— 





Brick- | Plas-— 






































































































































sciilatite { 
i a Car- : Masons’| jovara’ srera’ 
Masons. pam penters, Plas- Slaters, | Plum- Painters.| La- ~~ _ " > ¥ 
ayers. | Yoiners terers. bers. fe La La 
: e ers. | ourers. | hourers./bourers. 
d. d. d. a | a d, d. a, d. d. 
en en tn ee 11 11 11 10} 10 8 8 8 
Accrington ...... 11g 11} if- 1/- 1/- 10 9} 8 8 8 
Altrincham ...... 1/2; 12 1/3 1/2 l/- | if 1/3 ll 11 10 
Ash ton-under- Lyne 1/3 | 1/3 1/23 1/2 12 | 1/4 1/3 103 10} 11} 
Barnsley .....-. ° 1/04 | 1/03 iis 1/- Y- } asl Ob 4 OF 94 9 
Barrow-in-Furness if2 1/2 1/24 1/2} 1/2} Lest if 1/- 1/- 1/- 
ee 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- -- 1/- 11 ) 9 y 
SN ss wana . 11g 11} 11$ il 11 il 10} y 9 9 
ee eae 11 ll 11 11 11 ll rt) 9 9 94 
Birkenhead ...... 1/2 2/2 1/3 1/2 142 i/3 1/2 104 ilg | 1g 
sirmingham .... 1/139 1/13$ 1/14§ 1/13§ 2; ibs 1/135 1/us 1043 103§ | 10$§ 
Bishop Auckland A ¥ il ll 1;2 Bt lo 8 8 84 
Biackburn ...... 1/1% 1/1} ll 1/03 1/1 i/- S$ 9 v 
Blackpedl <c.2000 ‘f- 1/2 1/2 103 54 + Hm a 8 ss 
pomeceaat’ 2... ad} it | iP | ee My ie Ti | oe | BE 8 
bourne eave ? i 0 8 8 
Bradford .....eee 1]2% 1/24 1/2 1/24 1/24 1/3 1/1 1/- iv ve 
Bridgwater ...... 10 10 10 10 | 10 lu 84 7 7 
righGOh 6s.s<008 | {= 1/- 1/- 1/1} 1/- 1/- 10 9 N) 9 
DG ies vecayse 1/23 1/2} 1/2 1/2} 1/2 tt iif if iif 
ee ee 1/0 1/64 1/0 1/- 1/- 1/2 1/- 83 8 8 
Burton-on-Trent 11 11 1} 11 11 1 lu} 8} : 8 
-On- ee 4 ( 8¢ 
BUY -.rccvcccess 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/1 1/2 1/3 10 10 10 
ane eae | iy it 1U¢ 10} lus 1{ A 7 7 a 
WME Scaskeswes / 1/14 1/1 1/14 i/l 1/2 | 1/04 103 10} 103 
Ee | 103 lL 1] 11 11 1 9 8 8 
—— antes of i of oe a= 7% et 5 5 6 
‘heltenham ...... ' _— 93 9} 64* 64* 6 
Chester ......+0+s 11% 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 11} 71 &4 ot | 
Chesterfield ...... ar 1/2 1/- il lu 1 1/- | 88s | 8-x} 8-8 
noe acent i” 103 y8 il 10 11 8h 7 74 if 
an 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 1b 11g. 1/0 
a ee 10 10 10 t 10 10 ir 4 ‘8 7 fe 
Darlingtoe Sieadined iit ‘4 a Wl 1/2 1/- 1/- 10 10 10 
a rr - - 1/- 1/- 1/- 114 11 9 9 9s 
Doncaster ........ 104 1/- 1/- 104 10} 10 9 94 o | 8 
ee 94 t/- 1/- 10 10 94 PS °° of | 9 
ogee ae ss 103 10} 104 105 10} 94 9 7¢ 7s | 9 
"Mon, Valleys: .. } 10 ond ” 10 ae a ° 7 ° d 
Exeter .......00- 10 10 10 10 10 10 re) 8 8 8 
Folkestone 1/~ 1/- i/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 9 9 9 
Gloucester 104 11 lt 1U3 lu} lt 10 84 84 & 
Saaen Os - yd 94 10 34 3 8 7% 8 
MGs wcmenace -- |- 1/- _ _ ifj- 103 _ 10 10 
Grimsby | 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1 - 10 10 10 10 
Great Yarmouth .. | 10 16 10 if 10 lu 84 7 7 7 
wee ee 1/1} 1/1} 1/1} 1/14 11} 1/2 1l 105 10} 104 
Harrogate ...... 10$ 94 ll S) 1/- O4 74 “9 7% 
Hartlepools ...... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 10$ 1/- | il 11 11 
Hastings ........ 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 7 7 7 
ONEE 5cccccee 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 74 74 7 
Huddersfield .... 1/25 1/24 1/3 1/- 1/- 1/2 ll 11 11} 11 
Hull acnet asim 1/3 1/3 1,3 1/3 1/8 1/3 jig | ft fl 1/1 
ponies Lene a 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/u} 1/- 1/0} 103 ve OP a co i 
; neaster ce sseeee 1/- 1/- i/- i/- 1/- 1j- i/- 10 10 10 
a uaa Spa.. ise 103 if 403 103 17 93 72 72 7% 
eee ‘ ‘ 1/2 : 1/2 1/2 1f: 11} 11} 11 1/- 
Leiceater peau 1/1 1/1 1,3 1/l ify 1/l ll} 104 ne 11 
_—— Ercocunsts 103 1/- 103 10 103 id? 10 9+ 9t 9 
Liverpool ........ 1/2 1/2 1/2 1; 1/I¢ 1/3 1/14 | 10% 104 10 
— vaeesan 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/3 11} 104 104 10 
mdon ....... hie 1/3t 1/3 1/34 1/3} =e 1/33 2/02} 1} 113 11 
Loughborough TR 10 10 103 10 10 14 9 8% 8 9% 
DM ssinmacouers 08 103 104 11g | log | 11 ey) 8 8; : 
Manchester 222222 | is | ils | ays | ays | 2 | ae | a | at | ae | at 
Manchester ....., ‘ 1/2 1/4 1/3 11 11 11; 
Morty yal” i fig@eliultnmtepld es 
Middleshrough .... 1/2 11 y <. 7 7 “4 » “4 St 
Ténenstiaan te /2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/- 11 11 11 
et : i-Tyne 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 if 1/1 11 11 11 
pte - Mon ieee 11} 114 1i¢ 1i¢ 114 1/2 104 8h 8} 84 
the ~ ea ON seco 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- il 9¢ 9 9s 
Nori ttt cees lu} 104 104 103 10} 104 94 8 s & 
ro eeaaee vet] ee] fe] Mee] ile] te | wie] Moe] 1ee) 3/08 
iH ee 2 2 2 p - 2 1/3 10 10 
OD a ccncsapee li 10 10 10 5 1 Me Ms 8 
Plymouth Cecccerse 1j2° yee 1/2* Vee yee yee ste 84 84 8 
ontypridd .... 1} ‘i = vad “ 
Sarde .- 1) it 11 lt 11 10 ra 8 8 
> pepabtesnaen \/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- il 10 94 94 94 
Readies "ter 1/- 1/03 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 
aie | 104 lu} 11 10} 10$ 74° | 7a¥ | 7a 
Rochester 2.0003] ie | | it | | HE GP TO] ey eT 
uyh } p 
we eeseeeee 1/- is~ 1/- 1/0 1/i ta ” 
St. Aibana . / /0% / / 11 y 9 
St Hea, 7ooee 20 10 Lu lu 10 10 8 8 83 
ent <n ttteee is 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/1 # 8 8 
Sheffield 5.7” Ye | if- il 1/- 94 94 8t 9 9 9 
Shrowshers “* 1/22) 4/28] 42h] Lyeg]  if2 1/2] Wit] We | We | Ue 
Southampton 27°" 8k liz 1/3 9s 34 8+ 8s 8 
Southend-on-Sea 1/0} 1/03 1/03 1/0 1/u} 1/0} 11} 93 Oz 9 
Southport . . - 1/2 | +" A 7 P’cework 10 ‘ 8 8 - 
South sundae?" si. - 3/- ~ | if 10 10 
Meckeert 1/2 | WR) We 1/2 1/2 1/1* ih 11 11 11 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/3 | 1/24] 1/2 1/- 1/14 1/2 1/3 10 10 10 
— u-Trent if ify ify | 1/2 1/2 104 1/- 11 11 - 
Strou: .. dds : 11} _ 10} 104 3 8 
Sunderland | 27°°° % | 9% | 9b 9F 94 9 9 if 7 7 
Swansea |.°°°°*° 1/2 1/2 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 | I/lg 1/1 1! 11 11 
oerpeeeeseeea a ka a 
\ fates | 10 10 A " ? 10 10 - 8 ~ 
eDsthiy - 1/- 1j- | i/1 1/- 94 9% 9% 
. ton 777° 1/ i} 1/14 1/1} 1/1 1/1} 1/14 1/- 114 11z 1] 
Bromwich | 13 1/ 3} 1/3 1/3 1/34 1/3 1/2 11 11 11 
v i sceneee F. 2 11 103 10} — 10 9 ~ 8 s 
7 Dnt 1/1 1/2} 1/lt 1/1} 1/0} 1/1 1/3 i0$ 11 11 
. iampton - | af- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 9 9 9 
. bf I-§ | 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1/-§ 1048 9s 98 9§ 
OP is cent % | If- 1 - 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 104 10} 10 
iis | i | le 1/- 1/- 1f- | 103 % | @ 93 9 





* We.) The Masons’ rate given is for bankers; fixers usuall 
Ver bonus e : y 4d. per hour extra. 
§ War jae “a, ber week granted. tWar bonus of 3s. per week granted. : War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted, 
- Der week granted. § 1jd. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


War Office. 

Boilers, Portable and Spares.--Callendar Iron 
Co., Falkirk ; Watson, Gow & Co., Ltd., Falkirk. 

Bolts and Nuts, &c.—F- W. Cotterill, Ltd., 
Darlaston ; J. Gadd & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Horton & Son, Ltd., Darlaston; W. Miller & 
Son, Wolverhampten; T. Pittaway & Sons, 
Birmingham ; J. ©. Prestwich, Ltd., Atherton, 
Lanes ; C. Richards & Sons, Ltd., Darlaston ; 
Stones Bros., Lta., West Bromwich; Wilkes, 
Ltd., Darlaston. 

Bricks.—VFireclay Products, Ltd., Liverpool ; 
Smead, Dean & Co., Ltd., Sittingbourne. 

Bridges, Portable;and Parts.—-Kryn & Lahy 
Metal Works, Ltd., Letchworth. 

Cranes.—Cowans, Sheldon & Co., Ltd., 
Carlisle; H. Morris, Ltd., Loughborough ; 
Whitakers (Engineers), Ltd., Horsforth, Leeds. 

Felt, Roofing.—-D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., 
Belfast and London, E. 

Felt (Sheet).—Mitchell Bros., Waterfoot, 
Manchester. 

Granite (Broken).—Cliti Hill Granite Co., 
Ltd., Markfield, Leicester. 

Gutters and Down Pipes.—F¥. Braby & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow. 

Huts (Sectional).—G. Blay, New Malden, 
Surrey; J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Leicester ; 
London, Provincial and Export Building Co., 
London, S.W.; J. Mead, Ltd., Chesham ; 
Thornborough & Co., Ltd., London, N. 

Joinery.—Austins (East Ham and Ilford), 
Ltd., London, E.; W. E. Chivers & Sons, 
Devizes. 

Machines (Laundry).—T. Bradford & Co., 
Manchester; D. & J. Tullis, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Mallets —H. Lebus, London, N. 

Nails, Spikes, Washers, &c.—D. Bennie & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
Rogerston, Mon.; C. James & Co., London, 
E.C.; W. Mills & Co., Old Hill; D. Moore, 
Halesowen; T. Parish & Son, Halesowen ; 
Perry & Brooks, Lye, Stourbridge; J. Price, 
Halesowen; H. Rudge, Halesowen; _ T. 
Williams & Sons, Ltd., Halesowen. 

Paint and Putty.—-Blyth, Heald & Langdale, 
Ltd., Hull; N. J. Fenner and H. B. Alder, Ltd., 
London, E.; Hornes Luminous Co., Ltd., 
North Cheam, Surrey; Pilchers, Ltd., London, 
S.E. 
Piping and Fittings (Metal).—J. Oakes & Co., 
Alfreton ; Patersons Lighting, Ltd., Glasgow ; 
Russell Bros., Ltd., Walsall; J. Russell & Co., 
Ltd., Walsall; Windsor Sheet Metal Works, 
Glasgow; G. Wright, Ltd., Rotherham and 
London, E.C. 

Plant (Water Puri/ying).—United Water 
Softeners, Ltd., London, W.C. 

Pumps.—Bovine & Co., Ltd., London,§W.C. ; 
Gwynnes, Ltd., Londen, W. ; Hathorn, Davey 
& Co., Ltd., Leeds ; Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., 
London, §8.E. 

Ranges, Stoves, d&c.—Callendar Iron Co., 
Ltd., Falkirk; Carron Co., Carron, N.B. ; 
Dobie, Forbes & Co., Larbert, N.B.; Falkirk 
Iron Co,, Ltd., Falkirk ; Forth and Clyde and 
Sunnyside Iron Cos., Ltd., Falkirk; Jones & 
Campbell, Ltd., Larbert, N.B.; McDowall, 
Stevens & Co., Ltd., Falkirk; Park Foundry 
Co., Lid., Belper; Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., 
Bonnybridge, N.B. 
| Ridging (Steel).—Wolverhampton Corrugated 
Tron Co., Ltd., Ellesmere Port. 

Rivets (Steel).—Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Ltd., Smethwick; Rivet, Bolt and Nut Co., 
Glasgow; Rollaston & Slater (1909), Ltd., 
Birmingham. 

Screws (Brass and Iron).—H. Cox Screw Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Ltd., Smethwick ; A. Stokes & Co., Birmingham. 
» Sheets (Steel, Plain and Corrugated).—Bald- 
win’s, Ltd., London, E.; Bowestield Steel Co., 
Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees ; Pontnewynydd Sheet 
& Galvanizing Co., Ltd., Pontypool ;| Raven 
Tinplate Co., Ltd., Glanammon ; J. Summers & 
Sons, Ltd., Chester; - Walker Bros., Ltd., 
Walsall. 

Slabs (Fibrous Plaster).—Leeds Fibrous Plaster 
Co., Leeds; 8S. Wright & Co., London, N.E. 

Steelwork (Constructional).—W. Bain & Co., 
Ltd., Coatbridge ; Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd., 
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Wolverhampton; F. Braby & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow; British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, 
Ltd., London, N.W. ; Davies Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Wolverhampton ; District Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Smethwick; Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd, 
Middlesbrough; Fleming Bros., Glasgow ; 
Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierley Hill; E. C. & J. 
Keay, Ltd., Birmingham; Lanarkshire Steel 
Co., Ltd., Motherwell; A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow; W. Miller &' Sons, Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton; Norton Harty Engineering Co., 
Tipton; Shaw & Carter, Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Walker Bros., Ltd., Walsall; J. Westwood & 
Co., Ltd., London, E. 

Stoves (Portable).--S. J. & E. Fellows & Co., 
Ltd., Wolverhampton; R. Hookham, Ltd., 
Birmingham ; O’Brien, Thomas & Co., London, 
E.C.; G. Wright, Ltd., London, E.C. 

Stoves (Soyers and. Parts).—Bratt, Colbran & 
Co., London, N.W.; Falkirk Iron Co., Ltad., 
Falkirk; S. J. & E. Fellows, Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton; 8. Flavel & Co., Ltd., Leamington ; 
W. Goodyear & Sons, Ltd., Dudley ; A. Wise- 
man, Ltd., Birmingham. 

T'ools.—.J. Bedford & Son, Sheffield; HE. 
Brindley, Birmingham; Brooks Brcs., Stour- 
bridge; J. Brown & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Drabble & Saunderson, Ltd., Sheftield; E. 
Elwell, Ltd., Wednesbury; J. C. Hoyer, 
London, N.; Lawson & Heaton, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham; KE. & W. Lucas, Ltd., Sheffield ; 
J. H. Peace & Son, Sheffield; Pearson & Baker, 
Stourbridge; Perkin, Mackintosh & Co., 
St. Albans; JT. Williams & Sons, Halesowen. 

Valves, Cocks, &c.—-Beck & Co., Ltd., 
London, 8.E. ; Guest & Chrimes, Ltd., Rother- 
ham; Ham, Baker & Co., Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Hayward-'I'vler & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 

Works Services.—Camps : J. Cartmell & Sons, 
Lta., Preston; Hutting: W. H. Gaze & Sons, 
London, W.; Water Supply: J. C. Vaughan & 
Son, Hereford. Erection of: Buildings: J. 
Booth & Sons, Boltcn; J. W. Goodrich, Purley ; 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., London, S.W. ; 
J. W. Woolnough, Eastbourne. Maintenance of 
War Department Buildings: J. Crowley, 
Mallow; L. 'f. Dadds, Canterbury; J. Gal- 
lagher & Sons, Londonderry; S. R. Horton & 
Sons, Lincoln; H. Joyce, St. Annes-on-Sea ; 
Rowlands Bros., Horsham; J. Whittle, Orms- 
kirk. 

———_e—>— —_____ \ 

Memoriai Tablet to the Sixth Manchesters. 

In Room 8 of the Manchester City Art Gallery 
a memorial to the officers and men of the 
1/6th Battalion Manchester Regiment who fell 
in the Gallipoli. campaign of 1915 is on view. 
The memorial is a simple bronze tablet with an 
incised inscription, and has been designed by 
Mr. Percy 8. Worthington, F.R.LB.A., and 
executed by Messrs. Earp, Hobbs & Miller. 
It is to be erected in the Barrack Church, 
Mustapha, Alexandria. 


FHE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally — that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council ; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


ABERDEEN.—The Plans and Sewerage Committee of 
Aberdeen T.C. have passed the following plans :— 
Store, Russell-road at its junction with North Espla- 
nade (West), for the Steam Herring Fleet, Ltd. (per 
Mr. W. E. Gauld, architect); lavatories, Gordon’s 
Mills-road, for the Donside Paper Co., Ltd. (per Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, architects) ; alterations and additions 
in connection with the property, 323, Clifton-road, for 
the Misses Smith, Inverkeithing (per Messrs. William- 
son & Reid, architects there) ; alterations on shop front 
at 73, Union-street, for Miss Birnie, milliner (per 
Mr. John Rust, architect); fishcuring premises at 
North Esplanade (East), for Mr. J. G. Adam, fishcurer 
(per Mr. George Watt, architect.) The committee has 
also approved a plan of sawmill and engine house 
(temporary buildings), Sinclair-road, for Mr. Charles 
Lyon, boxmaker (per Mr. W. E. Gauld, architect). 

BRIDLINGTON.—Plans approved by _ T.C. :—Out- 
buildings,-Hayfield-road, for Mr. Taylor. 

CANNOCK.—-At a recent meeting of the Cannock 
R.C, the clerk read particulars of returns sent in by the 
various parishes as to the shortage of houses. Bushbury 
is in need of 200 houses now and 300 after the war; 
Huntington 300 and 200 ; Great Wyrley 100 and 200 ; 
Essington 24 and 26; Cheslyn Hay 100 after the war, 
and Shareshill 20 at present, giving a total of 744 and 
726 respectively. 

CHELMSFORD.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Extension 
to chop house, Bishop’s Hall-lane, and main entrance 
to turret shop, Rectory-lane, for the Hoffmann Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd.; lamp test room, Are Works, 
Writtle-road, for Messrs. Crompton & Co.; lavatory 
extensions, Works, New-street ; cloakroom and lava- 
tory, Springfield-road, for the Chelmsford Star Co- 
operative Industrial Society. 

DEwsruRY.—At a meeting of the Dewsbury T.C. 
it was stated that the Council would have to introduce 
a scheme for theZerection of 300 to 400 workmen’s 
dwellings. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Dunfermline T.C. has received 
letter from Messrs. Thomson, Dickson & Shaw, W.S., 
Edinburgh, with reference to a proposal to erect a 
laundry in the Inverkeithing town planning area 
immediately adjoining the Dunfermline area. 

GLASGOW.—The following linings have been granted 
at Glasgow Dean of Guild Court :—The Cérporation of 
Glasgow to erect seven tenements of dwelling-houses 
in Garngad-road, and to form a street and sewers off 
Garngad-road. Harland & Wolff (Ltd.), shipbuiiders 
and engineers, to make extensions to platers’ shed in 
main street and Govan-road, Govan; Alexander 
Stephen & Sons (Ltd.), shipbuilders and engineers, 
Linthouse, to alter tenements for an employment 
bureau ; George M. Hay & Co., ironfounders, Arthur- 
street, Bridgeton, to extend their foundry there ; the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company 
(Ltd.), to make extensions to platers’ shed and erect 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c., 
on page 262. 
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ironworkers’ and riggers’ sheds ; the Glasgow Sailors’ 
Home, 150, Broomielaw, to add to building at Queen’s 
Dock; R. & J. Garroway to erect buildings at 694 
Duke-street ; the Lloyd Royal Belge (Great Britain); 
Ltd., 101, Leadenhall-street, London, to erect buildings 
in South-street, Whiteinch. 

HACKNEY.—The B.C. is offering no objection to the 
line of frontage proposed for buildings on the forecourt 
of No. 111, Dalston-lane, as shown on the plang 
submitted by Mr. E. J. Money, for the Acid Tube Co 

LAMBETH.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :—At 
72, Wandsworth-road, Messrs. Dowton for Messrs, 
James France’s Works, Ltd. It is proposed to expend 
£8,400 on the repairs of certain roads this year. 

MYTHOLMROYD ( Yorks.).—The Mytholmroyd Council 
have appointed a committee to enter into negotiations 
for the purchase of property at Calder Grange ; the 
intention is to convert the property into offices for the 
Council and other public purposés. j 

OAKENGATES.—It is proposed to erect at least fifty 
new houses in the urban area.—A movement is on 
foot for providing a memorial hall and public bath to 
the memory of the men who have fallen in the war 

PoprpLaR.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :—At 37, 
White Post-lane, for the Sheppy Glue and Chemical 
Works ; at 812, Old Ford-road, for Messrs Elkington 
& Sons. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Skylight over 
yard, Spa-road, for Mr. E. J. Andrew ; alterations and 
additions, 135, London-road, for Mr. W. Rawcliffe ; 
store, Bow-lane, for Mr. W. D. T. Munford}. §; 

RICHMOND (SURREY).—Works likely to be under- 
taken by the Council at the close of the war :—Wood- 
paving, Paradise-road and Red Lion-street, estimated 
cost £4,426 ; ditto, Petersham-road, £5,000; widening 
of Kew-road, opposite Gloucester Cottage. £292 ; ditto, 
Sheen-road, between Manor-road and Grena-road, £700. 

SALTCOATS.—A_ settlement has been arrived at 
between the T.C. and the Glasgow and South Western 
Railway Company in connection with the widening 
o1 the railway between Kilwinning and Saltcoats. The 
railway company, in exchange for land on both sides 
of the rajlway conveyed to them by the T.C., agree to 
pede at the East Beach a sea-wall and esplanade, 
costing approximately £30,000, and make an inclined 
footwalk from Nineyards-street to the new esplanade. 

St. HELENS.—Plans approved :—Temporary exten- 
sion of girls’ dining-room, Grove-street, for Messrs. 
Pilkington Bros., Ltd.; motor house, Prescot-road, 
for Mr. J. Rylance. : 

St. Pancras.—The B.C. proposes repaving the 
carriageway in St. Paul’s-road, at an estimated cost of 
£5,456. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. : 
—At 58, Cowper-road, . for Messrs. Holsworth & 
Huckett ; at 57, Allen-road, for Mr. A. Dixon. 

UPHOLLAND.—The Lancashire C.C. Education Com- 
mittee has approved of the architect’s proposals for 
repairs, &c., at the Grammar School, at a cost of £450. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Drain- 
age, the Pluton Works, Shernhall-street, Thomas De La 
Rue & Co.; lavatories, Clifford-road, Lovegrove & 
Papworth; packing shed, the Vintry Works,#High- 
street, Gillard & Co., Ltd.; motor shed and timber 
store, Aneroid Works, Macdonald-road, Short & 
Mason; store shed, the Vintry Works, High-street, 
Gillard & Co., Ltd. ; canteen additions and additivn to 
sand blast room, Blackhorse-lane, Peter Hocker, Ltd. 

WANDSWORTH.—The B.C. has approved the follow- 
ing works :—Sanitary Accommodation at the London 
County Council Home for Little Boys, 40, King’s 
avenue, Clapham South, for Messrs. Triggs & Co.; 
construction of sanitary accommodation and re- 
drainage works at 209, Streatham High-road, for 
Messrs. Lipton, Ltd. ; erection of,sanitary conveniences 
at 14, Garratt-lane, Fairfield, for Messrs. C. H. Goulding 
& Co. ; erection of sanitary accommodation, &c., re 
drainage works at factory of Messrs. Ross., Ltd., 
Clapham Common, North Side, for Messrs. J. Garrett 
& Son; partial re-drainage of 24, Buckleigh-road, 
Streatham, for Mr. M. H. Moore ; re-drainageTof 1, 
Railway Cottages, Heathfield-road, Fairfield, for 
Mr. C. Sutton. 
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(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should he confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised—Ed,]\ 


¢,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
gveraye prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. 
Best Stoc ks 
Picked Stocks for Facings 3 0 
Per 1000, panies > f Railway Depot, pando. 


8. 
$3 0 Best Bliue 
Pressed Staf- 
fordshire ... 
Do. Bullnose .. 
Best Stour- 
bridge Fire 
BES Siccce 


D’ble Str’tch’rs 
D’ble Headers 
One Side and 
two Ends .. 
Two Sides and 
one End... 
Splays and 
Squints..... 19 17 
25 per cent. 


£ gs. d. 
210 0 


— re 
Best Fareham 
. Red 40 0 


Pressed Rua- 
bon Facing... 6 0 O 


GLAZED BRICKS— 
Best White, 
Ivory, an d 
Salt Glazed 
Stretchers .. 4 17 6 
Quoins, 217 

aed and 4}in. 
7 6 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 

advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 a 1,000 less than best. 
d. 


Thames Ballast 
Pit Sand 
Thames Sand DB as 
Best Washed Sand os 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- 

‘ Concrete ... 


is per yard, delivered 


2 miles 
radius 
Padding- 

1 0 ton. 
Per ton, deliv ered. 
s. d. £ 8. d. 
Best Portland Cement 218 — 0 
Do. £2 11s. Od. alongside in 80-ton iots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 13 6 at rly. depot. 
NoTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 3d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube : F 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube 1 83 

1 9 


8 
1 


d. 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 


epot 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivewed in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& S.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 
G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at "above 
stations, per ft. cube 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Note.—4#d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

average. 
RaNboM BLOcKS—Per ay Cube, delivered at water ¢ 
8 8. d. 


2 10} 


Closeburn 
Freestone 2*‘2 
Red & White Mans- 
fieldrandom block 2 9 


Ancaster in blocks 2 0 
Beer in blocks . 7t 
Grinshill in blocks 4 


Darley Dale in 
TN scebeese 5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do. do 
YoRK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. super.) Per Ft. Super 
.6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto « 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
qi netom 5 sizes) eccce ie 
in. to 2 in. ditto, is ota iis 
— YorkK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

super.) Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto a 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs’(random sizes) ,, 
2 in. self-faced random flags .... 
Per 1,000 


TILES. f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ s. d. 
Staffordshire district........ Ree SL 
Ditto hand-made ditto 17 6 

0 0 

9 0 


Ornamental ditto 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) 
Per 1,000. of 1,200 


SLATES. f.o.r. a 


£ 
an Sine SanpeTais, oto ID sisseton IO 10 
~“ BY GO ..ccdqces OO 
First ‘quality” ra 20 DP BO cccsccee 


4 16 by 8.. 
Best Blue Portmadoc 


of od OY stereos 
= 16 escccccece 
First quality A 

w ” 


seeeeee 


= 20 by 10........ 15 5 
16 by 8 7 12 


WOOD. 
Best Bortorra Rupwoon. 
sizes. 

Deals : <i. by 12in., 4 in. 
by 1lin., 3in. by 11 in., 
4 in. by 9 in. and 2 in. 
ok. - sii oe dig’ 
y 

and 2 in. by 9 i p. by Otn., 


dito aan 


Softwood stocks 
controlled by the 
Director 0; 
Materials, _conse- 
quen:ly prices must 
be withdrawn 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


BEST BUILDING REDWOOD. 
Battens: 2in., 2}in., and 
3 in. b y Sin. a aah 
we 24 in., and 3 in. by 
se, 34 in., “and 3in. ‘by 
Seantlings : 2in. by 3in., 
2in. by 3$in., 2in. by 
4in.,2in. by 44in. ... 

3 in. ait sa and 3 in. by 


l}in., and 
jié in. by 6 in. and 7 in. 


eeeee eee en eneeee 


Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average 
Do. 6 in. to 10 in. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 
Under 2 in. thick ..... 


JOINERS’ Woop 


White Sea First Quality 
Red: 4in. by 11 in.. 
3in. by 11lin., and 2 in. 


éim. by Sin. ..0- 
8in. by 9in., and hi in. 
by 9i 
3 in. by 11 in. boards 
7 in. and 8 in. battens .. 
7 in. and 8 in. boards ... 
Archangel White Deals— 
Best Sin. by 9in. and 
10 in. and 11 in. 
Seconds, do. 
U.S. Battens 
Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equal— 
ldin. by 6}in. planed 
and shot 
ljin. by 6$in. 
a ——— 


* plane 2d 


1 io be 64 in. planed and 
matched 
fin. by 64in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
or V jointed 
lin. by 6} in. do. 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
best quality 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
sizes 


Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. 
cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
‘super, as inch 
Zin. do. 
Dry,Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
Pas 500055000 
Cuba, Mahogany 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as inch 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) 
Do. do. 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube 
Glue, per cwt. ... 


5 





6 


Softwood stocks 


controlled by the 
| Director 
Materials, 
quently prices must 
he withdrawn. 


of 


conse- 


4 
0 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordina 
sections, basis price 

Plain 
ordinary sections 

Plain Compound Stanchio 

Angles, Tees, and Channe 
ordinary sections 

Flitch Plates ......... ibis 

Cast Iron Columns 


patterns . 


Compound Girders, 


and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 


ry, 


ns 
ls, > 





&0. 


Prices controlled 
by the Ministry 
of Munitions. 


WrovGut-IRon TUBES AND FIirtTines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 


value delivered direct from works. 


5 per cent. less 


carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Sizes up to and 
including 2 in. 


Tubes. 

GOB socseveccces SOR 
Raters 
Steam 
Galvanised Gas . 
W. ater 

Steam 
L.C.C. Sou PirEs— 


2in. per yd.in 6 fts.. 
24 in. 9 os 
3 in. 2 oe 
34 in. . oe 
4in. 

RAIN- WATER ’PIPEs, &0. 


2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 

2 in, ” ” es 

3 in. ~ ” oe 

Stin. 4, * a 

4in. os 

L.C.C. nese PIPES, —9 ft. 
Si, %. Gh. .. 


[Ron— 
Common Bars 


Sizes 
2} in. to 6in. 


Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 
coe @ 42 


37% 


a ae 
* 31 


8 


ljon 27 
Logdon Prices ex works. 


Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipes — 


4 
10 


angles. stock angles 
d. ; = 


_ Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. 
8. d 


lengths. 
5in., 88. 6d. . 
. Per ah ms in London. 


Staffordshire Crown Bars - 


good merchant quality 
Staffordshire ‘* Marked 


ee eeseeeeree 


rs 
Mild Steel Bars 


16 


18 
21 


angles. stock angles 


London Prices, 
. 6in., 10s. Od. 


" £ ses @. 
0 to 17 0 0 


1710 0 


19 0 0 
2110 0 


10 0 
0 0 
00 
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METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London. 
8. d. £ 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price 
Hoop Iron, basis price 
» Galvanised 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 23 O 23 
” 99 ty 24 0 ** 24 
25 0 0 26 
Sheet ‘Tron, Galvanised” flat, ordinary qui ality —_ 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. os a ee 
Ordinary sizes to 22 
and 24 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0 ., 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best : ap Sil 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 35 1 
>» 


20 
21 


19 10 0 
20 10 0 
33 0 0 
0 
0 


34 
36 


, 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... & 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
8 ft. 20 33. 0 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
24 10 


10 


Nominal 
g prices 
Ordinary sizes, 26 g only. 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker 10 0 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
and 24g 15 0 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g. 10 0 

Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 29 0 O 

(Under 3 in., usual ‘trade e) 

, &e. 
Delivered in London. 
LEaD—Sheet, English,4ib. <£ s. d. 
and up 38 10 0O 
Pipe in coils 39 0 O 
Soil Pipe 42 0 O 
Compo pipe 42 0 O 

Nore—Country delivery, 20s. per fon extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
ewt. extra. Orders. for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2 (E)], Hotel Victoria,S.W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required. 

Coprrr— 
Strong Sheet. oe Ib. 
Thin a one 
Copper nails .... 
Copper wire ... 

TIN— English Ingots 

SOLDER— Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


30 
xtra AS. ) 


*“eeesee 
“_e** © we eee 


_ 
mem Ococon be 


ocoecooco 
toe cop ht 08 bo 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft Per Ft. 
7d 82 oz. fourths 
7$a. » thirds 
74#d = Fluted, Obscured and 
8d. Enamelled : Sheet, 
» fourths 15 oz. 7$d. 
thirds 21 ,, 8d. 
Extra Price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per Ft. 


fourths 
thirds 
fourths 
thirds 


15 oz. 


& Rolled plate 
* Rough rolled and rough cast plate......... 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate. . 
Figured ae, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, sti polyte, and small and large 
Flemish w ove 
Ditto, tinted .... 
Rolled Sheet .. 
White Rolled Cathedral 
Tinted ry 


64d. 


Raw Linseed Oil = 

%» ” » in barrels -... 
nid yee » in drums .... 
Boiled ,, » in barrels - 

” , in drums .... 

“Orders for these oils must be accompanied b 
certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat 
artment), St. Stephen’s pao, Westminster, ry we 
Turpentine = barrels . : Hy : 


ums 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 63 10 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAInr— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 71 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) . per ton 42 0 0 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hetel Victoria, 8.W. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .» per cwt. 016 0 
Filocol..... eoee per cwt. 013 6 


Per gallon. 
VARNISHES, c. 7 

Sine POOR. ckccecheneedes 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

eee desevas ened kewe onde 
Fine Elastic Carriage " 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage o 
Fine Pale Maple .... of escecesoce 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal. baSae a ee ee 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flatting.. 
White Pale Enamel ........ 
Extra Pale Mer apoocessesceses 
Best Japan Gold Size . 
Best Black Japan ..... ° 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 0000 coccecccoce 
PUMNNOE EMOOK ccccccccce ce 
I 6 50 66 250600009 
Knotting . és 
French and Brush Polish 


eeeeee 


eee eer tener eeeeee 
COCR eee eee eeee 


eereeeeeee 


SwroooocoereKHoocoe cooo” 
eoocoooococecoco coooF! 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


*.* It must be understood that the following 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements; and that, while every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that. may occur. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 
APRIL 29.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—School Board of 
Glasgow invite tenders for the painting of certain 


schools. Specifications, &c., at the School Board 

Offices (Property Department), 129, Bath-street, 

Glasgow. Deposit 10s. 6d. per schedule. arin 
T.C. invite 


APRIL 29.—Hove.—PAINTING.—The j 
tenders for painting the external wood and ironwork 
of the Town Hall. r 

May 6.—Edmondsley (Durham).—PAInTING.—For the 
painting and decorating of the Edmondsley and Daisy 
Hill W.M. Club, Durham. Specifications of the Secre- 
tary. 
% MAY 15.—London.—REPAIRS, CLEANING, PAINT- 
Ing, &c. — The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite separate tenders for general repairs, cleaning, 
external painting, &c., to four buildings. Specifications 
and forms of tender may be inspected at the office of the 
Board, Embankment, E.C., on and after the 29th inst. 

FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 

APRIL 26-29.—London.—LOCKERS, &o.—Supply to 
the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c., of (a) 
lockers, (b) kitchen tables, (c) dealywashstands. Forms 
of the Controller of Supplies, H.M. Office of W orks, &e., 
King Charles-street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 
Tenders must be delivered on (a) and (b) April 26, and 


(ec) April 29, 1918. 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


MAy 1.—Hyde.—Cast-IRON WATER PIPES, &0.— 
Supply to the Hyde Corporation of cast-iron water 
yipes and specials, and iron castings, &c. Yorms of 
the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hyde. 

May 6.—Manchester.—LAyInG OF RAILWAY.— 
Manchester Corporation Paving, Sewering, and High- 
ways Committee invite tenders for laying a railway 
along Chatham-street, Clayton. Plans, &c., at the 
City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Deposit, £2 2s. 


Auction Sales. 


* APRIL 30.—London.—Messrs. J. T. Skelding & Co, 
(John T. Skelding, F.A.1I.) will sell on the premises, 21, 
Clapham Park-road, 8.W., the stock in-trade of builders 
and general wholesale ironmongers, tool dealers and 
builders’ merchants.§ . / b bh \ 

%* APRIL 30 AND May 1.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith 
will sell at No. 1, Candahar-road, Battersea Park-road, 
S.W.., fittings, and fitments of numerous West End and 
country mansions, steel girders and stanchions, motor 
lorry bodies, valuable machinery, &c. On view day 
prior. Catalogues from the auction and estate offices, 
6, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 


—_———__ —<>-_o -—_ —--— 
TRADE NEWS. 


Evidence of the way in which ferro-concrete 
can be waterproofed is furnished by Mr. Cyril 
B. Machin, M.I.M.E., who, a year ago, con- 
structed of this material a small bridge and pipe 
carrier for. 9 in. pipes over a stream. ‘‘ The 
bridge ”’ he states, is subject to floods over it. 
The work isin perfect condition, though several 
big floods have been over it.” To the last 6 in. 
layer of concrete was added 5 per cent. of Pudleo. 

We are informed by Messrs. George Lillington 
& Co., Ltd., specialists for waterproofing wood, 
stone and brick, that, owing to their increasing 
business, they have removed from 124, Holborn, 
to_new showrooms at 40, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
and that they propose holding shortly an exhi- 
bition of their productions in order that their 
many uses may be practically demonstrated. 
The firm; specialise in metallic liquids for 
strengthening and hardening concrete, fireproof- 





THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The. Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Painting work on Prince's- 
parade, for the Corporation :— 
*H. J. Sigsworth .. £206 10 O 


_ LONDON.—For the carrying out of works of altera- 
tion at the Nurses’ Home, for the Lewisham Board of 
Guardians :— 

WU te MN Gisona tapas neetou cumini 


LONDON.—The London .County ” Council has 
accepted for a period of twelve months the offer of the 
Limmer «& Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co.,' Ltd., to substi- 
tute asphalt for defective wood paving on the Thames 
bridges, situated within 4 miles of Charing Cross, at 
17s. 6d. @ square yard, in respect of areas of 25 yards 
and upwards to 1,000 yards; this price not to include 
the carting away of the old wood blocks. 


LON DON.—For the supply to the London County 
Council of a new fall bridge for Woolwich Ferry :— 


H. Young & Co., Ltd. .. -. £842 0 0 
*Westwood & Co., Ltd., Vaux- 
hall Cross, S.E. .. ate 273 18 O 


For erection of operating room at North 





LONDON. 





Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board :— 
Cosstick, A. £920 
Mattock, Bros .. £600 
Trudgett, W. J. 460 
Edgar, H. J. 449 
Kazak, L., 420 
Whiter, J.E. .. es ee. ok 398 
*Inns, A. H., 7, Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. .. oa as 337 


—_——_1——- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


LTD 
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ay, 


/ AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OA K. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd, 
Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. 

















‘ € 
k, "@uksten, Strat, ‘Londos Masten om head: 
THE ak 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
INSURANGE COMPANY 

Premiums. - - . £3,269,730 
Reserve Funds - £4,010,993 


FIRE.. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head offices | 455; Leadenhall Street.}E.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, Moorgate 
Station Chambers, Moorfields, E.C. 2—The best 
and cheapest materials for dampcourses, railway 
arches, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
and terraces. Asphalte Contractors to Forth 
Bridge Co. 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Woed. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 
Fi COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON PLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0195. Telegrams: ‘' Orfeur, Colohester.” 
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BRAND. 


352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
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AND R.1.B.A. COTTAGE COMPETITION (MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, AND NORTH WALES AREA). 











L.G.B. 


THE 





Briccs & THornety, FF.R,1.B,A, 


First’PREMIATED DeEsIGN, By MESSRS, 


Ctiass B. 
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StaMPING Out Envy, Spire, Matick AND TREACHERY. 


EDITH CAVELL MEMORIAL, LONDON. 


Str Greorce Frampton, R.A., SCULPTOR. 
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